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MR. BRIAND AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE 
CHANGE IN THE RUSSIAN PREMIERSHIP WERE ALL TO PROSECUTE THE WAR MORE VIGOROUSLY 
THIS WAS AN ANSWER TO THE MANY SUBTERRANEAN GERMAN EFFORTS FOR SEPARATE PEACE. 
WITH SOME OF THE 


ENT TE. THE FAILURE OF THESE EFFORTS WAS FOLLOWED BY VON 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG’S PUBLIC PEACE PROPOSAL 
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THE MARCH 


HE sentiment for universal mili- 

tary training has been of reluctant 

growth in this country, but it 

seems now to have taken hold up- 

on the convictions of the Ameri- 
can people. They long fostered a noble 
aspiration for perpetual peace—an inspira- 
tion based not upon fear or slothfulness or 
creature comfort, but upon a profound con- 
viction of the wickedness and the futility 
of war. And so benign had been their in- 
tentions toward the rest of the world that 
they had come to assume that the United 
States was outside the range of foreign 
envy or malice. 

The dream has been shattered. The 
vastest war and one of the most ferocious 
in history has destroyed the illusion of a 
permanent peace of altruism. And _in- 
stead of finding the benignancy of our 
intentions a bar to hostility abroad, we 
have found ourselves on every hand con- 
fronted by short-tempered nations whose 
speech to us has been as sharp as the limits 
of prudence would permit. 

We have taken the hint, and, relaxing 
no whit our benevolence of purpose, we 
have gone half way toward assuring that 
we shall so far arm ourselves as to guarantee ‘ 
that we shall be strong enough to be left 
alone to pursue our peaceful way.  Presi- 
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dent Wilson knew the history and the 
temper of the American people well 
enough to know that they believed by 
inheritance in a strong navy and a weak 
army; and he got the means of defense 
they would most quickly agree to—he 
got for the navy the most prodigious ap- 
propriation in its history. 

Now the people see the need of a strong 
army as well. If it is not to become the 
instrument of oppression which _ history 
has taught them to dread, it must be a 
democratic army—and that means uni- 
versal military training. It does not mean 
the continental system of long-term ser- 
vice. Least of all does it mean the erection 
of another unspeakable Prussian hereditary 
class of military egotists, or the more 
romantic but scarcely less repugnant 
military caste of the professional British 
army before the war. What is wanted in 
this country is a training in the use of 
arms and the usages of war as brief as the 
Australian or the Swiss, and an organiza- 
tion as democratic as the French, where 
officers and men are simply fellow-citizens 
in a common service of defense. More 
than this will not be tolerated by the 
great body of American people: less than 
this will not be enough to guarantee the 
Nation’s safety. 


All rights reserved. 























EMPEROR CHARLES FRANCIS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AFTER A REIGN OF NEARLY SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS—-THE THIRD LONGEST IN HISTORY 
EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, DIED ON NOVEMBER 2IST AND WAS SU‘ 
CEEDED BY HIS GRAND-NEPHEW, ARCHDUKE CHARLES FRANCiS 





ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE 
WHOSE RECENT APPOINTMENT AS FIRST SEA LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
MEETS THE POPULAR DEMAND THAT THE DIRECTION OF THE FLEETS BE PLACED IN THE HANDS 
OF OFFICERS WHO HAVE TAKEN AN ACTIVE PART IN MODERN NAVAL WARFARE 





MR. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 
THE PROGRESSIVE GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA WHO, SIX YEARS AGO, LED HIS STATE'S REVOL1 
AGAINST THE POLITICAL DOMINATION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, AND WHO WAS 
RECENTLY ELECTED UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA BY A MAJORITY OF 270,600 


(See page 280) 

















Y. M. C. A. WORK AT THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Since the concentration of the national guardsmen on the Mexican border last June, the Army and 
Navy Department of the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations has con- 
structed spacious wooden buildings at various points of concentration, which are used by the soldiers as 
clubs, meeting places, and for religious services of all denominations. Evening programmes are arranged 
‘or the edification, instruction, and entertainment of the men, such as religious services, ‘talks’ on moral 
l1ving, motion picture shows, and entertainments by the men themselves. Work of a similar nature is 
done by Y. M. C. A. secretaries who, in automobile trucks loaded with supplies of books, magazines, 
eames, and writing material, visit the detachments of troops scattered throughout the lonely Big Bend 
district, as well as General Pershing’s column in Mexico. Forty-one buildings have been built along 
the border. An average of 1,500 letters written by the soldiers have been mailed from each building 
every day. (See ‘‘ The March of Events ”’) 
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HE German Government that 
prepared for and precipitated 
war to,impose its military au- 
tocracy upon Europe realizes 
that its great scheme has failed 
for the present and the Chancellor an- 
nounces to the world that Germany is 
ready to cease the effort for the time being. 

The Nueste Nachrichten, of Leipzig, 
puts the situation plainly: 

“Let us honestly admit that we have 
deceived ourselves in many things; that 
the course of the war has been full of 
surprises. France has conducted herself 
in a manner contrary to anything that 
was expected of her. Russia, too, has 
developed far greater internal strength 
than she had been credited with having, 

“However, it was England who showed 
the world a new face altogether. Her 
adoption of military service—an unex- 
ampled sacrifice of English principles— 
her organization, her munitions output, 
and many other things have shown that 
in the British people there still flows 
some Germanic blood, and that England 
is not far behind us in endurance, in 
valor, and in the will to sacrifice.” 

In other words, the German mistake was 
that Europe was not so easily subdued as 
expected. The only regret about the raid 
on civilization is that it did not work. 
There is nothing in the present German 
attitude to show that there will be any 
change in the spirit of the German Govern- 
ment that will make it safe to trust either 
its word, its treaties, its concepts of hu- 
manity, or its peaceful intentions. 

Until there is a change in the German 
Government or the Entente Allies reduce 
Germary to a point where further wars of 
aggression on her part are impossible, at 
least for a long time, any peace is a direct 
menace to liberal and democratic civili- 
zation, and those American committees 
and other agencies which urge such a peace 
are working against all the principles 
upon which this nation was founded and 
for which the Revolution and the Civil 
War were fought. 

For some months the Germans have 
been making every effort to arrange a sep- 
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arate peace with Russia, with France 
and with Great Britain. Russia’s answe: 
was the ousting of Premier Stiirmer, thi 
triumph of the Czar and the liberal party 
and the appointment of Premier Trepofi 
who represents the pure Russian party 
without any German tinge and who is 
committed to the prosecution of the war 
to victory. In France the answer to 
the German endeavors is a reorganization 
of the army to carry on the war more vig- 
orously. In England the cabinet has been 
reorganized for the same end. 

The Allies know that the existence of 
liberalism and democracy in Europe de- 
pends upon their success in this war or in 
the democratization of Germany from 
within. There is no sign of this democrati- 
zation. The Hohenzollern autocracy can- 
not be trusted. The Allies know that any 
peace made with the present German Gov- 
ernment is merely a truce with another 
Napoleon. 

What price is the world willing to pay 
for a truce with Germany? 

The phrase “the world” is used 
advisedly, for the United States should 
understand perfectly that it will pay part 
of the price. 

That price, as suggested in Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s speech, is so high that it 
amounts to the confiscation of liberty. 
It is not merely that it is too high in terms 
of territory—it is too high in terms of 
morals and the future safety of the world. 
For one thing, it involves another war and 
the death of France, the first home of 
republicanism and the centre of liberalism 
in Europe. It leaves Germany unpurged 
of its heresies of militarism, conscienceless 
diplomacy, heartless warfare, and world 
domination. It leaves every issue that 
provoked the present conflict as acute as 
it was in 1914. 

The fundamental trouble with Ger- 
many’s proposal of peace is that it is the 
Kaiser who made it, for as long as the 
Hohenzollern autocracy rules a_ strong 
Germany the world will know no more of 
peace than it did when Napoleon, as 
autocrat, ruled a strong France. The 
spread of autocracy or the spread of 
democracy is the fundamental issue of 
the war. 
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AMERICAN MOVEMENTS FOR 
PEACE 


LL through the Civil War certain 
Asezen in the Northern states 
were constantly making appeals 
for peace. They held public meetings 
and “peace conferences” and, with great 
ceremony, used to raise “peace flags” — 
their purpose being to end the war under 
any possible conditions. Their most pes- 
tiferous spokesman was Horace Greeley, 
who pictured Lincoln in his newspaper as a 
tyrant lusting for human blood and op- 
posed his renomination for the Presidency 
in the interest of any candidate who would 
end the war and stop the prevailing 
slaughter. These people saw, what was 
sadly true, that the American people, both 
north and south, were shedding the blood 
of their finest citizens—and they did not 
see beyond that fact. That there might 
beworse things than bloodshed was aconcep- 
tion that apparently did not penetrate their 
consciousness. That the cessation of hos- 
tilities, with the great issues of the war 
left undecided, and certain, at a future 
date, to plunge the Nation into a still 
more dreadful war, would be a greater 
evil than the existing situation —this 
was a truth that Greeley and his asso- 
ciates did not grasp. 

The type of mind so active in our great 
national crisis is busy at work to-day. 
The movement for ending the European 
War has had a new spurt of life in the last 
few weeks. An American committee has 
been organized to push this issue. The 
membership of this committee contains a 
list of names familiar to newspaper read- 
ers. Many of them are men and women 
who, in their respective fields, have ren- 
dered important public services. In the 
last three years, however, these names 
have been chiefly associated with one 
cause. They represent pacifism in its 
extremest form. They are the same peo- 
ple who have fought practically every at- 
tempt to improve our national defenses. 
They have appeared before Congressional 
committees, opposing all plans to increase 
our army and to build new battleships. 
They have sought spectacular interviews 
with the President for the purpose of ad- 


vertising these same antagonisms. One 
of the most conspicuous, at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, advocated the reduction 
of our standing army to the 25,000 of 
twenty years ago and the reduction of the 
navy to the proportions that existed before 
the Spanish War. These incidents fairly 
reflect the “quality of thought,” to use a 
Christian Science phrase, that is now 
bringing pressure upon President Wilson 
to use all the powers of his office to end 
the European War. 

As already said, this type of mind flour- 
ishes perennially. It has made its presence 
felt in every world crisis. It sought to end 
the American Revolution even at the cost 
of the resumption of British allegiance. 
It sought to end the Napoleonic wars even 
at the cost of leaving Europe under the 
heel of the Corsican. Had Cromwell 
listened to such advice, England would 
have remained for another century in the 
grip of the Stuarts. Had the Greeks of 
the time of Xerxes followed their “ peace- 
at-any-price” advocates, Greek civiliza- 
tion would have been destroyed by the 
barbarians. Let us find illustrations in 
more recent times. Up to August, 1914, 
both England and France had to struggle 
against numerous writers and orators who 
were preaching precisely the doctrines 
now prevalent in this country. Every 
battleship England obtained she obtained 
in face of the fiercest opposition from this 
source. Patriotic Frenchmen met the 
most discouraging opposition in their ef- 
forts to obtain the three-years’ military 
service law—without which law the Ger- 
mans would probably have won the Battle 
of the Marne. Indeed, had England and 
France followed the advice of their pacifists 
a Hohenzollern Prince might long since 
have been crowned in Westminster Abbey 
and the French Republic might now be a 
province of the German Empire. 

Fortunately, such people, unless the 
whole nation is decadent, do not make 
history—but they can make infinite mis- 
chief. They are making mischief in the 
United States now. The pressure they 
are bringing to bear upon President Wil- 
son may accomplish great harm. It can 
have no influence in ending the war, for 
the war will not be ended until the aims 
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for which it is being fought are attained. 
But it can do the United States great 
injury with its fellow democracies on the 
other side of the sea. 


A NEW SPIRIT OF NATIONALISM 


i “HE second session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, which has al- 
ready assembled, has work before 

it of a highly constructive nature. This 

Congress, in its first session, did many 

things that will make it historic; especially 

it laid the foundations of a new American 

Navy that will probably grow into one 

of our greatest sources of national pride. 

In others respects the Congress showed 

symptoms fairly alarming to Americans 

who have a real patriotic devotion to their 
country. It surrendered constantly to 
the temptations offered by an impending 

Presidential campaign. It displayed that 

spirit of localism in much of its legislation, 

particularly that affecting the Army, which 
many regard as the greatest vice of our 

democracy. It cringed abjectly while a 

small minority of the American people— 

the four railroad brotherhoods—leveled a 

pistol at its head and demanded pre- 

ferential treatment in the matter of 
wage legislation. 

The second session meets when no Presi- 
dential election hangs over its head—at a 
moment, too, of a great popular triumph for 
the political party that controls its major- 
ity. The fate of all its members—the 
absorbing question of whether or not they 
will return next fall—has been decided. 
The necessity has thus passed for political 
manceuvring. The Congressmen can now 
legislate as American citizens, with an eye 
solely to the Nation’s good. What it 
needs mostly is this impetus of American- 
ism. The most pressing question before 
the people to-day is the question of na- 
tionalism. In the last three years the 
American people have been passing through 
the fiery furnace. We have been asking 
ourselves questions which we have hitherto 
regarded it as mere treason to harbor: 
Is the United States, after all, a nation? 
Are we a homogeneous nationality or an 
indiscriminate collection of localities? Are 
the states incoherent particles, with a 
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constant tendency to fly apart, or have we 
the power of united thinking and united 
action? Does the average American re- 
gard Washington as the real capital of his 
country, or does he find his first allegiance 
in his county seat? At the last session 
of Congress a Jeffersonian Senator said 
that, properly speaking, he was not a citi- 
zen of the United States at all, but of the 
state of Mississippi! To what extent 
does this attitude represent the ideals of 
the average American? 

The time is coming when this national- 
ism will be called upon to express itself in 
tangible ways. Weighty problems, econ- 
omic and social, are facing the country; 
problems which, many observers are per- 
suaded, our present loosely knit federal 
organization cannot handle. The rail- 
road question is fast becoming acute. 
Can our railroads long remain prosperous 
when subjected to the wasteful regulation 
of forty-eight legislatures; would not a 
strong centralized body at Washington, a 
magnified Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, perform this duty much more suc- 
cessfully? Again, Congress has already 
decided that child labor is properly con- 
trolled by the central government; but 
why not the other social questions, such 
as workmen’s compensation, hours and 
working conditions of labor, industrial 
insurance, and the like? Our federal mili- 
tia system has broken down; what agency 
could more completely unify the American 
people than a citizen reserve, absolutely 
under the control of the Washington Gov- 
ernment? Our system of federal appropria- 
tions, with an executive budget in place 
of the Pork Barrel—with river and harbor > 
improvements undertaken with the idea 
of promoting commerce and not the finan- 
cial profit of districts—must be over- 
hauled. Our foreign policy—which in- 
cludes Mexico and Central America as 
well as Europe—needs regulation with an 
eye to the promotion of American rights 
and American ideals. 

Our greatest inspiration is the promo- 
tion of the spirit of Americanism and na- 
tionalism. It is the opportunity of the 


present Congress, in the few months of 
life that are left to it, that it may rise to 
the new occasion. 
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A GLANCE AHEAD 


R. WILSON’S elevation to the 
M Presidency was the result of his 
own long and conscious training to 
fit himself to administer that great office 
and of the long and conscious labor of a 
group of farsighted and patriotic friends 
who helped him build up a national reputa- 
tion by giving publicity to his talents and 
achievements. On both sides the purpose 
was a high-minded effort to give practical 
effect to the political faith which they all 
held incommon. The result was a service 
to the Nation. 

Now that President Wilson has been 
confirmed in his administration of affairs 
by reélection, it is time to look forward to 
the end of his second term, when no Presi- 
dent may aspire again to the office, and to 
prepare a candidate for the Democratic 
Party to offer as his successor. Whatever 
one’s personal politics may be, no loyal 
citizen of the United States wishes the 
Presidency to go by default to either party 
by reason of the obvious unfitness of the 
other party’s candidate. Hence every- 


body in the country will welcome the 
emergence of a man of character, intellect, 
and experience who shall personify the 
political faith of the Democratic Party. 
In the Republican Party at least two 
men of this quality already -stand out 
clearly—Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Hiram 


W. Johnson. They may be too radical to 
suit a large conservative section of the 
party, but at the worst they would be 
acceptable even to them. So the problem 
is not pressing with the Republicans. 

But it is a pressing problem with the 
Democrats. A half dozen men in the 
party might be named who have shown 
that they possess character and intellect 
of a high order, and they have now had a 
broadening political experience. But no 
one of them has so challenged the imagina- 
tion of the country as Mr. Wilson chal- 
lenged it while he was governor of New 
Jersey, or as Mr. Johnson has while gov- 
ernor of California. 

Here is a real need and a real opportunity 
for public service. Patriotic citizens the 
country over can be useful to the Nation 
by giving thought to the bringing out of 
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the talents of men fit for the highest office 
in the Government and the creating of a 
national acquaintance with these. men. 


A MOMENTOUS REPORT 


HE French Government is urging the 

people of France to practise deposit 

banking in order to ‘mobilize the 
national cash,’ i.e., to draw it out of 
French stockings into French banks. The 
Bank of France is distributing a pamphlet 
of explanation and instruction in the 
American system.” 

These interesting sentences are taken 
from a paper recently issued on “The Rate 
of Interest After the War,” by Prof. 
Irving Fisher. Probably it will be a sur- 
prise to most Americans to learn that our 
matter-of-course habit of putting our 
money in a bank and checking against it is 
so much a novelty in France. But the 
importance of the French Government’s 
efforts to introduce the custom there lies in 
the dramatic evidence it offers of the 
readiness of modern nations to adopt or 
adapt one another’s ideas. Another evi- 
dence of this internationalism of ideas is 
recorded by Mr. James Keeley, the editor 
of the Chicago Herald, who recently wrote 
from England that he had found American 
shop management and American principles 
of factory production applied in the manu- 
facture of munitions all through England 
and Scotland. 

But to Americans perhaps the most 
momentous example is contained in the 
report issued on December 2d by the 
Federal Trade Commission in response to a 
resolution of the United States Senate 
asking for a plan by which American manu- 
facturers might codperate in the sale of 
American goods abroad. The Commis- 
sion recommends that Congress legalize 
the formation of “export trusts” to buy 
raw materials and sell finished products 
collectively in foreign markets. This is 
practically a recommendation that we 
adopt the underlying principle of the 
German “cartels”’ which were so effective 
in building Germany’s foreign trade. 

Of course, there is a difference, and a 
fundamental one. The German Govern- 
ment was willing to tax the country in order 
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to create a big foreign trade quickly, and 
for that purpose not only authorized these 
trusts to sell abroad for less than the cost of 
production at home and to make up the 
difference by charging Germans a corres- 
pondingly higher price; the Government 
encouraged the practice and in some cases 
directed that it be followed. No such 
law is intended by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and probably no such law could 
be passed by Congress in the present sound 
state of public opinion. What is desirable 
is that our shippers should be able to 
reduce the cost of selling their goods 
abroad by combining to pay for joint 
selling agencies that shall be big enough 
and competent enough to do our business 
on a large scale at a price that.is not pro- 
hibitive to any one concern in the com- 
bination. Another great advantage in this 
widening of the market for American 
goods lies in the fact that business depres- 
sions rarely affect all the world at the 
same time, and therefore, if American 
goods cannot be sold in America on ac- 
count of hard times, they could be sold in 
China or South America or Russia if we 
had built up steady markets there. By 
this means our factories could be kept 
going almost regardless of domestic condi- 
tions; and inversely, by reason of this 
independence of domestic influences, they 
would tend to prevent those conditions 
from becoming bad. 


OUR REVIVING MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HE enormous possibilities of our 

export -trade are clearly revealed 

by the statistics printed in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report on 
export trusts. Of course, the increase in 
the interchange of goods between the 
United States and Great Britain (including 
Canada) to almost 2% billion dollars in 
the first ten months of 1916—practically 
double the highest previous record—is 
a product of the artificial conditions 
created by the war. The same is true of 
the great increase in our trade with Cuba, 
South America, and Australia, but here we 
are much more likely to hold what we have 
gained. What we are sending these latter 
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countries is largely goods for the normal 
uses of peace which cannot be got from 
Great Britain and Germany because the 
British are absorbed in munition-making 
and the Germans are cut off from the 
world. If our products are as satisfactory 
as they ought to be, they will continue to 
be desired by many people in those markets 
to whom they were first introduced under 
the abnormal trade conditions that have 
existed during the last two years. 

The same necessities that have made us a 
gift of a big foreign trade are making us a 
gift of a merchant marine as well. A dis- 
tinguished American of wide experience 
remarked not long ago that ships were so 
scarce and sea freights so high that the 
man who owned any kind of vessel that 
was capable of making an ocean voyage 
could earn the entire cost of it in profits 
on one voyage, and a fortune on the second. 
His striking phrase is corroborated by the 
intense activity of American shipyards. 
The building of vessels is going forward in 
this country at a rate that has not been 
approached since the days when Yankee 
clipper ships were in every harbor of the 
world. Some of these vessels are being 
built for foreign governments, but many 
of them are for American firms and will 
carry American trade. New lines to 
South America, both on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, are in operation, and others 
have been announced. 

This revival of American shipping and of 
American trade properly go hand in hand. 
The ideal condition of our commercial 
life would be that American raw materials 
should be fabricated into highly finished 
products in American factories by skilled 
and well paid American laborers, and, 
after the home market had been supplied 
at a reasonable profit, the surplus product 
should be shipped abroad in American- 
built and American-owned vessels and 
exchanged for raw materials that are not 
native to this country (such as rubber, for 
example) or for finished goods that cannot 
be produced here because of their distinc- 
tive style or because they can naturally be 
made more economically in some other 
country. Under such an ideal arrange- 
ment, every profit that could be made on 
native products would be made by Ameri- 
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cans, while our national purchasing power 
would be correspondingly increased and 
we should be able in consequence to buy 
more from the countries to which we wish 
to sell, thus in turn adding to their power 
to buy from us. 

A radical advance toward this ideal is 
being made by this country right now. 
The war is our opportunity, and how much 
of this easily won position we shall hold 
when it is finished depends entirely on the 
degree to which we can continue to be 
more serviceable to the world than other 
nations will be. Everything that can be 
done by the Government to encourage 
American manufacturers and ship owners 
should be done—not by subsidy nor by 
cinching the home consumer for the empty 
glory of a home-bought foreign trade, but 
by laws like those proposed by the Federal 
Trade Commission to permit collective 
selling agencies abroad, and by such laws 
as that which made possible the creation of 
foreign branches of national banks. 


Y. M. C. A. WORK AT THE BORDER 


arrived at the border last July 
when the construction of buildings 
for the use of the men in their hours off 
duty was begun by the Army and Navy 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian As- 


T HE national guardsmen had hardly 


sociations. These are roomy, wooden 
structures containing tables and chairs 
and long desks used in writing letters, 
writing material being supplied free to 
the soldiers. The buildings serve as clubs 
for the men, and programmes are arranged 
for every night of the week—on one night it 
is a heart-to-heart talk on the necessity and 
virtue of clean moral living; on another 
evening it is a religious service (all re- 
ligions are represented); on another, an 
impromptu entertainment given by the 
soldiers themselves. Each building con- 
tains a phonograph and forty or fifty 
records, games, a small folding organ, 
and a library, of about one hundred 
volumes, the latter made possible by a 
$15,000 contribution from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the codperation of the 
New York Public Library in assembling 
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the books. Approximately 5,000 volumes 
have thus been supplied. Publishers have 
also helped by donations of books and 
magazines; and the officers in many of the 
regiments have contributed to a fund which 
pays for the use of pianos in many of the 
buildings. Up to December ist, forty-one 
buildings had been constructed, and 
the extent to which they are used is 
indicated by the average of 1,500 letters 
mailed every day from each building. 

The detachments of troops scattered 
throughout the Big Bend district are 
visited by a traveling Y. M. C. A.secretary. 
Most of these detachments are located at 
great distances from the railroad, and the 
life of the men is very lonesome and mon- 
otonous. The secretary makes his rounds 
in an automobile truck, leaving books and 
magazines, writing material, and phono- 
graph records at each camp. “Talks” 
are given in the evening and a portable 
motion picture apparatus furnishes enter- 
tainment. General Pershing’s column in 
Mexico has also been served in this way. 

The cost of this work up to De- 
cember 1st was about $250,000. The 
Rockefeller Foundation’s total contribution 
to defray this cost was $50,000, and the 
balance represents the gifts of many indi- 
vidual contributors. 


“ON TO WASHINGTON!”—THE PRO- 
HIBITION CRY 


N VIEW of the political dominance 
| of the South and West, as established 
in the recent election, the nation-wide 
prohibition issue against alcohol takes on 
a new significance. 

Draw a map of the states that re- 
elected President Wilson and then place 
beside it a similar map showing the states 
that now have the prohibitory law. 
These two exhibits suggest certain start- 
ling possibilities. Though in spots the 
maps show variations—Wyoming, Utah, 
California, and Texas are not yet prohibi- 
tion—in their essentials they are the same. 
Thus the South is almost as solid against 
alcohol as it is solid against the Republican 
Party. Prohibition has swept the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi to a degree 
that can be compared only with the success 








of the Democratic candidate. New Eng- 
land has one solitary state—New Hamp- 
shire—that voted for Mr. Wilson; likewise 
it has one solitary state, Maine, that flies 
the anti-alcohol banner. The great popu- 
lous Eastern states that have always, 
since the Civil War, determined Presiden- 
tial elections—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois—are now strongholds 
of Republicanism, and they also stand out 
stalwartly against the prohibition crusade. 
Of the four states that adopted prohibition 
in November, two—Nebraska and Mon- 
tana—also cast their electoral votes for 
the Democratic candidate. In Missouri 
the battle was so close that only the brew- 
ery-ridden town of St. Louis saved the 
day for alcohol. 

By force of circumstances, therefore, 
the Democratic Party must now add an- 
other issue to its fighting strength. Mr. 
Bryan himself, its most popular campaign 
orator, already says that national pro- 
hibition will lead all other issues in 1920. 
By that time the issue may have disap- 
peared, for it is not impossible that the 
constitutional amendment enforcing na- 
tional prohibition may have become ef- 
fective. When, three or four years ago, 
the Anti-Saloon League raised the cry of a 
“saloonless nation by 1920” the ambitious 
programme was generally derided. But 
consider a few facts: a constitutional 
amendment requires the ratification of 
three fourths of the states, that is, thirty- 
six. At the present moment 85 per cent. 
of the territory of this nation, comprising 
63 per cent. of its people, is undersomeform 
of prohibitory law. Twenty-three states 
have state-wide prohibition. Others will 
soon place themselves on that side; thus 
Utah elected a Democratic governor on 
the Prohibition issue, and the successful 
Democrat in Florida, the Rev. Sydney J. 
Catts, defeated his opponent in the prim- 
ary on the prohibition question. In 
other states the prohibition cause is gaining 
so rapidly that it will probably win in the 
next two or three years. Indeed, if the 
teetotalers make as much progress in the 
next quadrennium as they have in the last, 
they may easily have the thirty-six state 
votes needed to place 100,000,000 people 
under a prohibitory law. 
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THE ROMANCE OF DESERT SIGN- 
POSTS 


R. GEORGE W. PARSONS, a 
M mining engineer of Los Angeles, 
began thirteen years ago an agita- 

tion for desert sign-posts to guide lost 
travelers to water. In 1903, while chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, he made a trip through the 
desert country of southeastern California. 
On one trail followed on that journey he 
saw the bleached bones of thirty-six men 
who had died of thirst. That sight fixed 
in him a resolution that remained steadfast 
through years of public indifference—that 
such suffering must and should be made 
impossible. For years he besieged county 
boards of supervisors, the state legislature, 
and the national Congress. He was good- 
natured, he was tactful; but he would not 
be denied. He persuaded the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce to prepare an 
accurate map of the deserts in California 
and Nevada, showing the roads, trails, 
and water holes. He persuaded the state 
of California to provide sign-posts, and 
the counties to put them up. And finally, 
after numerous failures, he persuaded 
Congress to make a preliminary appropria- 
tion and to empower the Secretary of the 
Interior to “discover, "develop, protect, and 
render more accessible for the benefit 
of the general public, springs, streams, and 
water holes on arid public lands of the 
United States; and in connection therewith 
to erect and maintain suitable and durable 
monuments and signboards at proper 
places and intervals along and near the 
accustomed lines of travel and over the 
general area of said desert lands, con- 
taining information and directions as to 
the location and nature of said springs, 
streams, and water holes, to the end that 
the same may be more readily traced and 
found by persons in search or need thereof; 
also to provide convenient and ready 
means, apparatus, and appliances by which 
water may be brought to the earth’s sur- 
face at said water holes for the use of such 
persons; also to prepare and distribute 
suitable maps, reports, and general in- 
formation relating to said springs, streams, 
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and water holes, and their specific loca- 
tion with reference to lines of travel.” 

In addition, Congress provided that it 
should be a felony to injure or remove 
these guide-posts or to foul these waters. 

The importance of this law is better 
understood when one realizes that the 
Mojave and Colorado deserts in California 
are bigger than many Eastern states, 
that three fourths of Nevada is a desert, 
that all of western Arizona and two thirds 
of the southern part of that state are arid, 
that large sections of Oregon and Utah 
are barren—and that all this vast domain 
is heavily mineralized and increasingly 
frequented by prospectors and miners. 
The roll of men who have died the fearful 
death of thirst has never been compiled, 
but it would be sadly long. Mr. Parsons’s 


public spirit and unselfish persistence have 
achieved a humanitarian purpose that will 
be gratefully acknowledged by thousands 
of men and beasts. 


THE CARE OF 15,000 CRIPPLES 
|’: FORMER years, after one of the 


spinal diseases, such as meningitis 

or infantile paralysis, had visited 
acommunity, it was the custom to say that 
the fortunate ones were those who had 
died. Statistics furnished by this latest 
epidemic emphasize this point of view. 
Up to date there have been 25,000 cases 
of poliomyelitis—the greatest visitation 
of the disease recorded in human history. 
In the experience of New York City, 65 
per cent. of the recovered cases showed a 
“serious paralysis of one or both limbs 
and are unable to walk,” and “19 per cent. 
were partially paralyzed in the lower 
limbs although still able to walk.” 
Making deductions for deaths—what were 
formerly regarded as the happy termina- 
tions—this means that the United States has 
15,000 crippled children on its hands as 
a result of a summer’s experience. 

In past years a spirit of fatalism has 
accepted these cripples as part of the un- 
avoidable process of Nature; we live in a 
more fortunate era, however, and medical 
science refuses to regard the cases as 
hopeless. In fact, the large majority of 
these cripples can be restored to normal 
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childhood and even the more aggravated 
cases can be greatly improved. Nearly 
two years ago the state of Vermont de- 
veloped a system of after-care, which 
other communities, especially New York, 
the state that has suffered most severely, 
are carrying into practice. Briefly the 
system comprises a traveling clinic under 
the control of the state board of health. 
This clinic visits the towns and cities in 
turn, instructing the family physician in 
methods of after-care. Nurses visit the 
homes, supervise the muscular exercises 
of the children, encourage the families, 
and keep careful watch so as to assure 
themselves that the children are receiving 
the necessary attention. 

In New York City a special -“Com- 
mittee on After-Care of Infantile Paral- 
ysis Cases”’ is performing a similar work. 
As soon as a patient is discharged the 
Health Department sends a notification 
and record to this Committee. A nurse 
immediately visits the home and brings 
the child to some appropriate agency for 
treatment. Medical supervision is pro- 
vided, braces and other appliances are 
given in cases where the patient’s family 
cannot purchase them, and all means are 
taken to transform a crippled child into a 
strong and healthy one. 

All this demands money; private dona- 
tions support the work; the New York 
Committee, as well as those in other com- 
munities, are appealing for support. Cer- 
tainly few charities pay such positive divi- 
dends, for the work, if properly supported, 
will produce self-sustaining citizens of 
human beings that might otherwise be a 
life-long charge upon private and public 
benevolence. It is certainly hoped, there- 
fore, that the work, so well begun, will not 
slacken because of the need of that which 
is a most plentiful article in this country 
at the present time. 


THE DISCOVERER OF FRESH AIR 


EW YORK recently celebrated a 
N new kind of festival—it devoted, 
under the supervision of the Board 
of Health, an entire week to the mod- 


ern fetish of fresh air. “Open-Window 
Week,” the sanitarians called it; and the 
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ceremonies included, besides seven days’ 
sleeping with open windows, walks al 
fresco, and a study of certain air-borne 
diseases, such as pneumonia and bronchitis, 
and the destructive effects of that greatest 
of cures, fresh air. 

We regard this enthusiasm for oxygen 
as a modern discovery. Certainly we 
have evidences enough that our ancestors, 
even the comparatively recent ones, lived 
a hermetically sealed life. In certain 
backward parts of the country, “night 
air’’ is still superstitiously regarded as the 
cause of malaria and other diseases. But 
there was one famous American of the 
eighteenth century who was not led astray 
by these absurdities. The more we learn 
of Ben Franklin, the more we learn that 
he was one of ourselves. No man’s life 
was more misplaced in the matter of time. 
He belonged to the era of skyscrapers, 
electric trains, telephones, and microbes. 
Here, for example, is a letter he wrote in 
1773—a letter that the New York Board 
of Health might appropriately have used 
as educational matter in its recent cam- 
paign for fresh air: 


The gentry of England are remarkably afraid 
of moisture and of air; but seamen, who live 
in perpetually moist air, are always healthy 
if they have good provisions. I have 
long thought that mere moist air has no ill 
effect on the constitution. But we abound in 
absurdity and inconsistency. Thus, though it 
is generally agreed that taking the air is a good 
thing, yet what caution against air! what 
stopping of crevices! what wrapping up in 
warm clothes, what shutting of doors and 
windows, even in the midst of summer! Many 
London families go out once a day to take the 
air, three or four persons in a coach, one perhaps 
sick; these go three or four miles, or as many 
turns in Hyde Park, with the glasses both up 
close, all breathing, over and over again, the 
same air they brought out of town with 
them in the coach, with the least change 
possible and rendered worse and worse every 
moment; and this they call ‘taking the air!” 
From many years’ observation on myself and 
others, | am persuaded we are on a wrong scent 
in supposing moist or cold air the cause of that 
disorder we call a “cold.” Some unknown 
quantity in the air may sometimes produce 
cold, as in the “influenza,” but generally, I 
apprehend, they are the effects of too full living 
in proportion to our exercise. 
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THE BELGIAN DEPORTATIONS 


MERICAN sentiment will  sup- 
Av President Wilson in any repre- 
\ sentation he may make to Germany 
on the deportation of Belgians. Opin- 
ions differ as to whether the United States 
should have protested against the original 
invasion; in any event that is past his- 
tory. But the latest German crime not 
only challenges humane sentiment every- 
where; it is perhaps the most atrocious 
manifestation yet offered an indignant 
world of the autocratic as opposed to 
the democratic spirit. 

Germany has perpetrated about every 
conceivable crime against this devoted 
people. In the first place she swept over 
the land, in the early days of the war, 
massacring, pillaging, burning. In despite 
of her own solemn promise, she seized the 
Belgian soil. At present the Kaiser holds 
practically all of Belgium, the Belgian 
king and government being in exile. After 
seizing the land, the Germans, by means 
of forced loans, robbed the country of all 
its money. Then the Kaiser appropriated 
all the nation’s food supplies, taking it to 
Germany to feed the German armies, 
driving away the Belgian cows to provide 
milk for German babies. Thus the land 
has been picked like a bone; had it not 
been for foreign ‘aid, the Belgians must 
have starved. Apparently there was noth- 
ing left. German efficiency, however, 
discovered one remaining asset in the 
Belgians themselves. These men_ had 
their brains and muscles, a little enfeebled, 
it might be, by two years of German rule, 
but still useful in the work of strengthening 
the German armies. These men could be 
used to work in factories, mines, in indus- 
trial plants; in this way the Germans left 
behind to do the work could be sent to 
the front to supply the rapidly growing 
gaps in the German armies. 

The one good résult that the Bel- 
gian deportations have accomplished is 
that they have given us a monstrous illus- 
tration of the real question at stake in this 
struggle. Mr. Wilson will have behind 
him an undivided nation in expressing, 
in no doubtful terms, the American peo- 
ple’s stand on this issue. 











INVESTMENT IN ‘“‘PUBLIC UTILITIES” 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 


N WRITING not long ago to a 
man who had sent in a list of his 
investments for critical examination, 
the editor of this department made 
certain suggestions that led sub- 
sequently to a discussion of public utility 
securities along somewhat unusual lines. 

The aggregate of this man’s holdings 
represented an amount of surplus capital 
about equal to that commonly credited 
to “the average investor.” But in two 
particulars his list revealed him as differ- 
ing rather noticeably from that hypotheti- 
cal person who is assumed to set the 
standards for safe and profitable invest- 
ment practice. It was not only of ex- 
ceptionally high average quality, but it 
had apparently been made up with more 
than the usual regard for the law of com- 
pensation, or with a special view to keep- 
ing the realizable value of the securities, 
as a whole, as nearly as possible uniform 
at all times. 

In his effort to attain this object, 
the man had varied his selections well— 
in fact, in such a way that, as they stood 
at the time of his inquiry, the losses on 
those which had declined in market 
value were a little more than covered by 
the profits on those which showed ap- 
preciation. He had failed, however, to 
include in his scheme of diversification 
a single utility security of any kind, and 
in that sense his experience had been 
somewhat unusual. 

It seemed pertinent, therefore, to call 
his attention in a general way to the 
records showing the satisfaction which 
discriminating selections of such securities 
have given investors of all classes, during 
the last decade in particular; and to the 
strong investment position now occupied 
by the best issues that come under the 
public utility category. 

To this the.man replied that he thought 
the point well taken; that he had, in fact, 
considered utilities to some extent on 





experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 





previous occasions; but that he had ex- 
perienced difficulty in learning “discrim- 
ination” in that field of investment. He 
said that before entering a new field it 
had always been his practice to acquaint 
himself with it sufficiently to feel that he 
could rely, at least partly, upon his own 
judgment in singling out the “best” 
securities for a standard of comparison, 
if not with the intention of confining his 
purchases entirely to issues of that quality. 

“T suspect,” he said, “that you will 
tell me to turn my ‘discrimination’ on 
my banker, and let it go at that—excel- 
lent advice, no doubt, but can you not 
help me to be more independent? For 
example, I began to buy railroad bonds 
when it was the fashion for the ‘conserva- 
tive’ investor to confine himself to such 
securities of that.category as met the legal 
savings bank requirements of New York 
and one or two other Eastern states. 
I have bought railroad bonds of lower 
grade, but in every instance | have been 
able to tell pretty accurately wherein 
they fell short of being the ‘best,’ and |} 
have felt reasonably sure about what to 
expect of them. If there is a savings 
bank standard for public utility bonds, 
it is with that I should prefer to make a 
beginning. Is there?” 

To be sure, a number of the laws de- 
fining the powers and restrictions of the 
savings banks in respect to their invest- 
ments make specific mention of public 
utility bonds. Such laws are found for 
the most part among the New England 
states. Nearly all of them, however, 
are narrow in their scope as far as utilities 
are concerned, having been designed to 
legalize certain bonds of this class largely 
for local reasons. 

Massachusetts, for example, provides 
for the legalization of only two classes of 
utility securities, namely, bonds of “any 
street railway company incorporated in 
the Commonwealth, the railway of which 
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is located wholly or in part therein,” 
and bonds of ‘any telephone company 

‘ of which a majority of the 
directors are residents of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Connecticut makes similar provision 
for legalizing street railway bonds; broad- 
ens its provision in respect to telephone 
bonds to include issues of companies 
“incorporated in any of the New England 
states, or in the state of New York”; 
and adds a provision respecting bonds of 
water companies incorporated in the 
state, and “supplying water for domestic 
use to communities in the state having 
populations of not less than 50,000.” 

Maine provides for the legalization of 
bonds of street railroads in a few states 
besides those comprising New England 
proper; extends the provision respecting 
water bonds to include issues of companies 
anywhere in the New England states; 
and goes a step farther in one direction 
by providing, under restrictions, for bonds 
of “any corporation other than railroads 
and water companies incorporated’ under 
the authority of this state and actually 
conducting in the state the business for 
which such corporation was created.” 

Rhode Island’s law is broadest in its 
scope, providing as it does for public 
service securities as a class, including 
“mortgage bonds issued by any electric 
railroad, strect railway, gas company, 
electric light or power company, or water 
company,” the property of which shall 
be located “principally in the United 
States, unless otherwise provided’’—the 
important “otherwise’’ providing for bonds 
of Canadian corporations. 

But aside from whatever other short- 
comings these provisions of the laws may 
have, one studies them in vain to discover 
adequate and uniform specifications to 
which public utility bonds should be 
required to conform to establish them- 
selves as proper media for the investment 
of savings bank funds. 

That such a standard has not been 
established heretofore may be explained 
by the fact that for the utilities themselves 
the period of “growing pains’ has been 
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prolonged. They are not yet out of it. 
There has accordingly been a character- 
istic lack of uniformity in their behavior 
—in their methods of operation and ac- 
counting—and by the same token a lack 
of uniformity in their discipline—in the 
practices of the various commissions 
under whose jurisdictions they have been 
compelled by law to operate. 

However, sufficient progress toward uni- 
formity in these respects has been made 
during the last few years to encourage the 
more experienced and better informed 
bankers to undertake the task of opening 
the way for the safe introduction of public 
utility bonds to savings bank investment 
generally. The public service corporation 
committee of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association has, for example, made cer- 
tain tentative proposals looking to that 
end. Without referring here to the reason- 
ing by which these proposals have been 
arrived at, the fundamental ones may be 
summarized briefly as follow: 

To be eligible for savings bank invest- 
ment, such securities should be, 


(1) Those of companies furnishing artificial 
gas, electric light and power, local transporta- 
tion and telephone and telegraph service 
located within the United States. 

(2) First mortgage bonds, refunding bonds 
representing a substantial investment in ex- 
cess of underlying bonds whose retirement is 
provided, or bonds secured by first mortgage 
bonds of operating properties. 

(3) Those of companies operating in those 
states which have public service commissions 
with jurisdiction over rates and requiring certi- 
ficates of public convenience and necessity as 
safeguards against franchise difficulties. 

(4) Those of companies having at least 
$500,000 gross earnings, except that in the 
case of telephone companies gross earnings 
of at least $1,500,000 should be required. 

(5) Those of companies showing annual 
net earnings equal to one and three quarter 
times interest charges for three years next 
preceding investment, and gross earnings 
equal to four times fixed charges for one year 
next preceding investment. 


These proposals are made as suggestions 
to stimulate further thought and study, 
rather than as definite recommendations. 





Paying Off the Mortgage 
on the United States 


HOW WE GOT FIVE BILLIONS DEEP IN EUROPE’S DEBT 


MR. ROBERT FLEMING AND THE OTHER HEADS OF BRITISH “INVESTMENT TRUSTS” THA1 
LENT US THE MONEY TO BUILD OUR RAILROADS—-HOW MR. SCHIFF OPENED THE FRENC, 
“STOCKING TREASURY” TO AMERICAN FINANCIERS—GERMANY AND HOL- 


LAND’S SHARE IN OUR DEVELOPMENT——A CENTURY OF BORROWING 


BY 
ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


EXT to carrying on the war itself, a bigger financial job has never been 
undertaken than paying off the debt which the United States owes to Europe. 
In two or three years we are discharging a four or five billion dollar mortgage 


that took more than a century to create. 


This debt was the price we paid to finance 


the railroad and industrial growth of this continent, the most gigantic investment in 


history. 


Go to the bankers and economists and 
ask them how and why Europe invested 
so many billions of capital in this country 
and they will tell you that the motive of 
home and foreign investment is the same, 
namely, profit. The word “foreign,” they 
say, has a glamor which blinds. the eye 
to the fundamental likeness of foreign 
and home investments, and that political 
boundaries do not obstruct the operation 
of economic law. 

“The motive is acquisitiveness,” is 
the way one banker expressed it. “This 
motive, and this only, forced the surplus 
capital of Europe, and Great Britain 
especially, to these shores, as necessity 
is forcing it back. Europe had the capital 
and we had the stocks and bonds. ‘That 
is all there is to it. It is nothing but the 
economic force of action and reaction. 
Foreigners bought when our stocks were 
cheap and tried to sell when they were 
dear. There has been no altruism in- 
volved, but as an absolutely necessary 
consequence a tremendous development 
of this country has followed.” 

“It is solely a question of whether you 


Ina sense it was the Old World’s greatest gift to the New. 


can invest at home,” was the viewpoint 
of another banker. “England and France 
are old countries, long settled. All the 
waste spots have been irrigated, all 
the railroads built. They talk about the 
wealth of this country, but there is no 
investment fund, or at least there is just 
beginning to be one. We make a great 
deal of money, as they say, but it is all 
lapped up right here. We have only 
compulsory investment. That is, as fast 
as a manufacturer or public utility man- 
ager makes a profit he must figure ahead 
at least five years on the growth of popu- 
lation and provide for the future, which 
means all the capital he has earned and 
still more. 

“You hear talk these days about 
Canada being so rich. But if ever there 
was a nation hungry and thirsty for capi- 
tal it is Canada, and we are only a little 
more grown up than Canada.” 

All of which is both true and funda- 
mental. But it does not tell the whole 
story any more than describing a genius 
by saying he is a male biped, five feet 
seven inches high, and weighs a hundred 
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and fifty pounds. The story of how 
Europe financed the material develop- 
ment of this country is shot through with 
romance and personality. It has chapter 
upon chapter of stirring endeavor. It 
breathes the spirit of empire-building 
and across its pages march the figures of 
the builders. Directing the flow of foreign 
capital to these shores has been the task 
of many men, big, live human beings. 
Some have been great constructive ge- 
niuses. Others have been shrewd, astute, 
diplomatic, full of finesse. Every type 
of promoter, financier, banker, and rail- 
road builder has played a part, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

In the main it will do to say that ever 
since Colonial Days, and especially since 
the War of 1812 right down to the war 
that started in 1914, British and Con- 
tinental capital has streamed to this 
country. But such a general statement 
makes no account of the waves and eddies 
and cross currents. It leaves out of 
reckoning panics, failures, receiverships, 
reorganizations, high finance, graft, cor- 
ruption, changing political and_ inter- 
national relations, “free silver,” the Civil 
War, the Boer War, the Venezuela affair, 
and the alternating waves of American 
depression and prosperity. Above all 
it leaves out of the story a century of 
tremendous human effort. 


BRITAIN THE BIGGEST LENDER 


Whatever may be the feelings, opinions, 
and sentiments of the American people 
toward foreign nations, there can be no 
denying the chief part which Britain 
has played in supplying this country 


with funds. It is British capital, first 
and in most abundance, that created the 
vast railroad system without which the 
North American continent would be of 
slight importance. Identity of race and 
language, despite political disagreements, 
has always been an encouraying element. 

“They could read our bonds,” was the 
terse way one authority put it, “printed in 
the same language, the one they spoke 
and understood, and for the same reason 
they could read the reports and all the 
rest of the printed matter.” 

London and New York have long been 
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almost a single financial centre. Close 
and ample cable relations are partly re- 
sponsible. London has been a free mar- 
ket for capital with no vexatious stock 
exchange restrictions and taxation upon 
the listing of foreign securities. British 
capital has flowed into this country 
through a thousand channels. When the 
war broke out London owned $60,0c0,cco 
of New York City short-term papcr, 
“revenue warrants,” by no means an 
unprecedented or unusually large amount 
of a single American investment for the 
London banks to hold. For years it 
had been the custom for the surplus bank 
credits of London to flow in and out of 
American securities in huge amounts. 
These were like tides and waves, seasonal, 
monthly, almost weekly. 


LENDERS, NOT MANAGERS 


It has been said that Englishmen fling 
their capital “heedlessly abroad.” Wealth 
has long been concentrated in England. 
It is inherited, and “living on one’s in- 
come” has been the custom of a relatively 
small part of the population for genera- 
tions. As long as they see the promise 
of a good return they care little where the 
capital goes, into what country or into 
whose hands it falls. English investors 
are thus not in the strict sense “business 
men.” They have never sought to man- 
age the enterprises into which their long 
accumulated savings have poured. They 
are rarely even silent partners. They 
are solely investors. They take a hand 
only when profits vanish and things go 
wrong, and then reluctantly. 

These statements have their excep- 
tions, but as generalizations are both 
true and important. For though England 
has very few multi-millionaires like our 
Rockefellers, Carnegies, and Morgans, it 
has a group of upper classes whose com- 
pact, aggregate wealth is of incredible 
extent. These are the riches which have 
streamed to every quarter of the globe 
(five billions of dollars to Latin America 
alone) and whose owners for the most 
part have neither the inheritance and 
training or the disposition to take any 
further part in the process. 

The case of James J. Hill is most strik- 
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ingly illustrative. Through his Bank of 
Montreal connections, especially Lord 
Strathcona and Lord Mount Stephen, 
he opened up vast sluices from British 
pocketbooks to American railroads, and 
the stockholders’ list of the Great North- 
ern Railway looked like Burke’s Peer- 
age. At all times there were literally 
dozens of high personages in England, 
even, it was persistently rumored, King 
Edward himself, who would follow blindly 
any investment suggestion of the great 
empire builder. 


THEIR “INVESTMENT TRUSTS” 


Naturally, if the foreign investments 
of the United Kingdom had been directed 
mainly by the individual investors them- 
selves the catastrophe would have been 
inconceivable in its proportions. But 
of course such has not been the case. 
Scottish and English funds have gone into 
overseas openings largely through the 
medium of “investment trusts,’ essen- 
tially codperative institutions the like of 
which are wholly unknown in this country. 

At the head of these investment trusts, 
of which there are perhaps thirty import- 
ant enough to have their share capital 
quoted in the financial publications, are 
chairmen drawn from the ranks of bankers 
and financiers of the first order of ability. 
These men and the bankers with whom 
they are associated are the guardians of 
British capital abroad, which surely needs 
the most watchful care when one con- 
siders that on the London Stock Exchange 
alone some ten thousand different securi- 
ties are quoted, including such far distant 
and strange sounding ones as Harbor 
Board Mortgages of Oamaru and Wan- 
ganui, Siam Loans, Malacca Rubbers, 
Singapore Electrics, and Sao Paulo Match 
Factories. Over such varied securities 
the investment trust companies stand 
guard year after year. 


ROBERT FLEMING, MASTER LENDER 


Foremost, perhaps, among these invest- 
ment trust chairmen and the unique il- 
lustration of their activities is a Scots- 
man, Robert Fleming. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to select among the living 
trustees and guardians of Britain’s wealth 
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one who has. more fully realized the pos- 
sibilities of the United States. Mr. Flem- 
ing has been unconventional, daring, and 
for the most part far-sighted. His dis- 
tinctive practice has been to buy low- 
priced securities, and hang on to them. 
Probably no investor on the grand scale has 
ever equaled Mr. Fleming in his persistence 
in the hunt for low-priced Americans. 

There is no way of estimating accur- 
ately the grand total of capital which 
Fleming has directed toward these shores, 
but his associates say that it would be 
no injustice to place the sum well in the 
hundreds of millions. Everywhere Mr. 
Fleming is recorded as the foremost 
authority in Europe on American railroad 
securities. That is what his own asso- 
ciates in the “City” of London think, and 
it is the opinion likewise of all authorities 
on this side. For forty years Fleming has 
been coming to this country every few 
months and keeping, perhaps, a closer 
watch upon the railroads in which Eng- 
lish funds are invested than any other 
man. He is chairman of three of these 
great investment institutions and a di- 
rector in several more. Six of them, 
the American Trust Company, British 
Investment Trust, Investment Trust Cor- 
poration, Metropolitan Trust Company, 
and Mexican Central Railways Securities, 
represent a total paid in capital of more 
than $100,000,000. 


A FRIEND OF OUR FINANCIAL GIANTS 


Here is one of the most elusive, yet, to 
the initiated, well known and_ powerful 
figures in railroad finance. Mr. Fleming 
is elusive in the sense that he has long and 
successfully shunned publicity. He has 
managed to keep his name out of the 
English “Who’s Who” and the various 
biographies. He does not figure as a 
director in American railroads, although 
there is probably not one in this country 
which would-not welcome him with de- 
light. There is not a banker or railroad 
builder of the first rank in America 
who does not know Fleming. He was a 
friend of J. P. Morgan, Sr., Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, James J. Hill, E. H. Harriman, 
and Edwin Hawley. His activities ex- 
tend so far that to get any idea of their 
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scope one must go patiently from place 
to place, for there is no individual or 
organization in this country that knows 
them all. He is an independent, a free 
lance in big finance, and yet on friendly 
terms with all the “interests.” 

Like so many other men in the first 
rank of successful achievement, Mr. Flem- 
ing has all the qualities which make for 
success with a streak of luck thrown in. 
His good fortune lay in the fact that 
when he was working for a jute merchant 
in Dundee as a young man the employer 
happened to place in his charge certain 
American investments. Young Fleming 
was only a bookkeeper but looked after 
his employer’s American securities with 
such zeal that when the Erie Railroad got 
into one of its periodical difficulties Flem- 
ing was sent over in February, 1876, to 
consult with the Erie officers and the 
large American holders of its securities. 

From that time on he has been coming 
to America so frequently that he is as 
much an American as a British institu- 
tion. Yet even his closest friends never 
know exactly when he expects to arrive 
or depart. He comes for a few days or a 
few weeks or a few months, interviews 
countless bankers and railroad presidents, 
attends the meetings of reorganization 
committees, and travels thousands of 
miles minutely inspecting the railroads in 
which he is interested. 


LEAN, DIGNIFIED—AND SCOTTISH 


Mr. Fleming is a lean, frock-coated, 
aristocratic looking Britisher. Wherever 
he goes in the financial district he is 
greeted by hosts of friends. If he enters 
a luncheon club a dozen men rush up to 
shake hands with him. 

“How do you account for his high 
degree of success in making investments?” 
was the question put to one of the leading 
railroad bankers in this country. “He is 
Scottish and has all the Scottish qualities,” 
was the reply. “That really answers 
your question. Fleming is wise, intelli- 
gent, and analytical. He always buys 
cheap. He is patient. Above all he is 
infinitely patient. But when I say he is 
Scottish I have said it all.” 

Mr. Fleming is a tremendous traveler 
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when he comes to this country. It is 
his business to inspect railroads and he 
does it thoroughly. He is famous for 
questions he asks and he never forgets 
an answer, his memory about the details 
of American railroad finance for the last 
forty years being the most uncanny ele- 
ment of his success. American railroad 
presidents are most cautious when they 
talk to Fleming, because if he asks a 
question and they make an unguarded 
answer he is sure to say: 

“Why, last time I was over you told me 
so-and-so.” 

“The first time I ever met Fleming,” 
said one railroad president, ‘‘was back in 
the ’80’s when I was auditor of a road down 
South. The president, vice-president, and 
manager were all away, and one morning 
a tall Scotsman walked in and calmly 
announced: ‘I have come to look over the 
road,’ and Mr. Fleming and | have been 
looking over roads ever since.” 


SOME FLEMING FINANCING 


o trace : eming’s connection 
To trace Mr. Fl g’ t 


with the railroads of this country would 


be almost to write their history. Possibly 
with the exception of J. P. Morgan the 
elder he has had more to do with re- 
organizing American railroads than any 
other man. His first interest was in the 
early Erie reorganization, then he took 
a hand in the Texas & Pacific, and then 
the Denver & Rio Grande. As early as 
1886 he was on the committee which 
reorganized the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia, which later became part 
of the Southern Railway. He was in 
the reorganization of the Chicago & 
Alton, and has been connected with read- 
justments of the finances of the Ontario 
& Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad (McAdoo 
tunnel). 

But the most important activities of 
Robert Fleming in this country were 
those connected with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and the Norfolk & Western 
railroads. These railroads have been not- 
ably successful, and a large part of their 
present strength is due to the whole- 
someness of the reorganization in which 
Mr. Fleming had so large a part. Whén 
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the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was 
reorganized in 1895 there was much 
doubt as to whether it would retain the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 
whose later failure proved so disastious. 
“Fixed charges on the Atchison system 
would have been increased from $7,000 
to $9,000 a mile,” wrote Mr. Fleming at 
that time. “Atchison is much stronger 
without the Frisco.” 


“TWO RECEIVERSHIPS AT LEAST” 


No one has been shorter than Mr. 
Fleming in disposing of the undesirable 
American railroad promoter. A very in- 
sistent American who tried to raise capital 
for his railroad in London finally got to a 
banker who promised to lay the project 
before Mr. Fleming, but uttered this 
warning: “You know there is one ques- 
tion that Fleming always asks and it is 
the first one he will ask you. ‘Has your 
railroad been reorganized yet?’ and if 
you say ‘no,’ he will not listen any further.” 

A promoter once cornered Fleming in 
the corridor of the old Brunswick Hotel 
in New York City. A railroad president 


who was passing through was surprised 
to notice the briefness of the interview. 
Mr. Fleming waved to him to wait a 
moment and, when the caller had left, 


remarked: “That man tried to interest 
me in his railroad, but he became dis- 
couraged when | said | never even con- 
sider investing in an American railroad 
until it has been through at least two re- 
ceiverships.” 

Robert Fleming describes himself as a 
“merchant” rather than a banker, for 
in England they have not forgotten as 
quickly as we that nearly every one of 
the long line of “bankers” who have 
turned the stream of European capital 
westward began as clothing or dry-goods 
merchants. In this way started the 
Rothschilds, Morgans, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the Barings, Drexels, Seligmans, and 
Brown Brothers. For the business of security 
selling and dealing is, after all, a very new 
one. It was natural that the merchants 
who had shipped goods from one country 
to another, and had handled the funds of 
manufacturers and customers, should de- 
vejop into bankers. 
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With the revolution of modern Society 
by steam power the greatest task for 
capital was seen to be the building of 
steam railroads on the American con- 
tinent, and it was but logical that the task 
of gathering up this capital should be 
entrusted to the wholesale handlers of 
merchandise, for that had previously been 
the only business operation which had 
ever required large masses of capital. 

George Peabody, who had been a dry- 
goods clerk and merchant in New England, 
opened his great merchant banking house 
of George Peabody & Co., Later J. S. 
Morgan & Co., in London in 1837. It 
was the same year that the Rothschilds 
sent August Belmont to this country 
as their representative. The Barings of 
London had many years before married 
into the wealthy Bingham family of Phil- 
adelphia and had long been interested in 
the United States. 

During his long career in London, Pea- 
body was perhaps the most active man of 
his time in directing British capital to 
America, and Junius S. Morgan and his 
son, J. P. Morgan, Sr., were his lineal 
descendants. For a long period Ameri- 
can investments proved disastrous. Rail- 
road securities, and state bonds sold to 
build railroads, alike proved failures. 
Then came the Civil War, which for 
nearly twenty years almost wholly stopped 
the flow of English capital to this coun- 
try. English sympathies were on the 
losing side and vast sums were sunk in 
Confederate bonds. 


WHEN GERMANS LENT US MILLIONS 


But German sympathies were with 
the North and a billion dollars of United 
States bonds were held abroad in 1860, 
mostly in South Germany. German Jew 
traders had come to America in the early 
*50’s, and their descendants, now among 
the most powerful international bankers, 
along with the Rothschilds, had been 
chiefly instrumental in placing these bonds 
abroad. These financial operations of 
the Civil War and the even more striking 
refunding operations which followed in 
the late ’7o’s developed many groups 
of financial magnates in America with 
close European connections, especially 














with the great money market of Frankfort. 
By 1879 the English had forgotten their 
dislike of the North enough to resume, on 
an even greater scale than before, their 
financing of American railroads. The 
remarkably successful paying off of the 
Civil War debt did most to restore con- 
fidence, the general feeling being well ex- 
pressed by Samuel J. Tilden, who, at a 
dinner given in 1877 to Junius S. Morgan, 
thanked the guest of honor for “upholding 
unsullied the honor of America in the 
tabernacle of the Old World.” 

Then came the period of English invest- 
ment in American breweries. These were 
bought up like wild-fire. In every part 
of the country consolidations took place, 
and it was always English money that 
supplied the sinews. These flotations 
seemed to have followed the Guinness and 
Allsopp brewery underwritings in England, 
from which great fortunes were made and 
in which English interest was widespread. 

Many of the brewery investments turned 
out badly for England, as did the expensive 
purchase of real estate mortgages prior to 
1893. At one time it was said that the 
Rothschilds, partly through the English 
and partly through the French branch, 
had $60,000,000 invested in America, 
including railroad bonds and stocks, min- 
ing stocks, mortgages, real estate, and 
breweries in the cities of Rochester, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati. 


OUR RAILROADS OWNED ABROAD 


J. P. Morgan and W. H. Vanderbilt were 
instrumental in placing an immense block 
of New York Central stock in England, said 
to be $50,000,000, and when the United 
States Steel Corporation was formed many 
years later Morgan sold a great quantity of 
its stock in London. But in the main, 
while the English bought all manner 
and description of American securities, 
railroad stocks and bonds were what 
they steadily purchased. 


At no time from 1853 to 1898 was a’ 


majority of Illinois Central stock held in 
this country. At one time nearly 90 per 
cent. was held abroad. In 1900 nearly 
25,000 stockholders in this single railroad 
lived in Great Britain. Between 1890 
and 1896 anywhere from 21 per cent. to 
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75 per cent. of all the stock of such rail- 
roads as Illinois Central, Pennsylvania, 
Louisville & Nashville, Ontario & Western, 
New York Central, Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
was owned abroad. At about the same 
time, the Germans and Dutch owned one 
half the stock of the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the English one fourth. Several 
railroads in the South were owned ex- 
clusively by the English, the Alabama 
Great Southern having only one Americzn 
director. Almost the same situation held 
true for a long period of years with re- 
gard to the Chicago Great Western. 

As a result of their fortunate experience 
in the Civil War the Germans became 
large investors in American railroad stocks, 
but Germany has never sent its capital 
abroad on the gigantic scale that Eng- 
land has. German operations abroad be- 
gan at a much later date than those of 
England and have grown more slowly. 
Until recently Germany had no large 
field for placing her funds in colonies, and 
her overseas trade is quite a recent growth. 
Consequently Germans were inclined to 
buy securities in neighboring European 
countries rather than far afield. Finally, 
Germany developed so much later than 
England that every spare mark was 
needed at home. Being an active, man- 
aging people the Germans have always 
wanted to dominate the enterprises in 
which they invested, and this has’ natur- 
ally limited their scope as compared with 
the English. 

But despite these facts the Germans 
have held big blocks of American rail- 
road shares. At one time the Deutsche 
Bank was the largest owner of Northern 
Pacific stock and right down to the begin- 
ning of the war was also the largest owner 
of Baltimore & Ohio. For years it has 
maintained a representative in New York 
to look after its American investments. 

On a smaller scale the Dutch have 
operated in American rails much like the 
English. Possibly they have been more 
reckless ia buying stocks, but they sup- 
pressed their gambling instincts when it 
came to bonds. Despite many losses 


the Dutch have been shrewd buyers 
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of American stocks. Twenty-five years 
ago Holland had gradually accumulated 
a majority of Michigan Central. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, fearing some antagonistic plot, 
cabled to inquire why. The reply came: 
“because price low.” 

Time and again the Dutch have been 
in practical control of an American rail- 
road, only to sell out when their judgment 
in buying low had been confirmed by an 
advance in price. The Dutch operate 
almost entirely through so-called “ad- 
ministrations,’”” somewhat similar to the 
English investment trusts. These issue 
their own certificates against American 
securities, collect dividends, vote the 
stock, and attend to all other details. 
It is probable that the Dutch still re- 
tain the great bulk of their American 
stocks, whereas the Germans sold most 
of theirs during the year, and especially 
the three months, preceding the war, 
and the English are steadily selling theirs 
at the present time. 

Like Germany, the industrial and fi- 
nancial development of France came at a 
considerably later date than in England, 
and sums invested abroad were corres- 
pondingly smaller. France never had 
much shipping and she lost her big colonies 
in the seventeenth century. Thus the 
Frenchman has concentrated his _ pur- 
chases in Europe, in Egypt, and the North 
African colonies. Yet the prodigious thrift 
of the peasants made of France an enor- 
mous reservoir of capital which was not 
tapped by this country until shortly after 
the panic of 1907. 

Wealth is far more widely distributed 
in France than in England. In tiny 
driblets it pours into the banks, and the 
bankers do all the investing for the people. 
More provincial and more ignorant as a 
class than his English cousin, the French 
investor has reposed the blindest confi- 
dence in his banker. And the French 
banker has not played fair with his people. 
French foreign investments have been 
either largely government bonds bought 
for state reasons, or speculative securities 
Which would profit the bankers hugely. 
No one can say that the political invest- 
ments were not justified, for if it had 
not been for French money Russia could 
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not have built her stategic railroads, 
which alone have enabled her to stand up 
against German blows. But when it 
came to the ordinary American bond or 
stock it was impossible to stimulate 
French interest because the. commission 
which had to be paid the Paris banker was 
far too heavy. Thus failed a tremendous 
attempt in 1909 to interest the French in 
United States Steel stock. 

Shortly after the panic of 1907 the 
security markets in this country were 
paralyzed, practically dead. Even the 
best of “gilt edged” railroad bonds could 
not be disposed of either here or in Eng- 
land. Then came that notable triumph 
of American banking enterprise, the pla- 
cing of an issue of Pennsylvania Railroad 
consolidated 4 per cent. bonds in Paris by 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Thus 
from the French was won a reluctant 
victory which galvanized the markets 
into new life and set flowing once more 
the streams of credit. 


MR. SCHIFF INVADES PARIS 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was a firm of Gers- 
man origin. Jacob H. Schiff, the senior 
partner, was born in that centre of world 
finance of half a century ago, Frankfort. 
Two of his partners came from the great 
shipping port of Hamburg and still an- 
other had served his apprenticeship in 
the Deutsche Bank, the inner power of 
modern German finance. But the firm 
had for years been fully as active in en- 
listing the support of British as German 
capital, and had maintained close relations 
with Sir Ernest Cassel, who has been 
called the J. P. Morgan of England, 
with the London branch of the Rothschilds, 
and with men like Robert Fleming. 

It was natural, therefore, that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., with their unexcelled knowl- 
edge of world markets, their sound judg- 
ment as bankers, and their initiative, 
should enter the Paris field as well. The 
epoch-making Pennsylvania loan was 
followed by sales to the French of bonds 
of the Central Pacific, St. Paul, and 
New Haven railroads. Unfortunately the 
French did not make their market much 
more free or liberal than it had been before. 
They insisted upon “nationalizing” the 
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American bonds, i. e., changing them over 
into francs, and thus depriving themselves 
of the real advantage of having foreign 
investments, which is to be able to sell 
them back easily in the time of need. 

But the fact remains that the placing 
of these loans at that particular time 
constituted the biggest single and in- 
dividual achievement of enlisting foreign 
support for American enterprise. In the 
five years that followed, large blocks of 
United States Rubber, American Tele- 
phone, Utah Copper, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical and a few other stocks went to 
Paris, but since 1911 no very extensive 
efforts have been made to increase the 
French market for Americans. 

It cannot be said that American finan- 
cial prestige was enhanced much in 
the few years which preceded the war. 
The New Haven, soon after disposing of 
a large issue of debentures in Paris, went 
to pieces; and the St. Paul shocked its 
followers by alleged irregularities in con- 
nection with its Pacific Coast extension 
and by the decline in its stock which 
followed. Great efforts had been made to 
arouse foreign interest in the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
not long before that company went into 
receivership in the panic of 1907. Just 
as a large block of a certain high grade 
investment stock was to be disposed of 
on the Paris market the price took a 
tremendous slump in New York; and 
most calamitous of all was the down- 
fall only a few years ago of three big rail- 
road systems, the Gould group, the 
“Frisco,” and the Rock Island. 

There had always been eccentric lone 
hand promoters who had drawn great 
sums from Europe, from the time of 
George Francis Train down. Train was 
the “Sage of Madison Square,” the man 
who in his old age talked only to children, 
who went around the world in eighty days, 
and built the first tramway in England. 
He had raised sums abroad toward the 
construction of the Union Pacific and 


obtained millions, so it is said, from the 
Queen of Spain to build a railroad from 
Erie, Pa., to the Mississippi River. 

There were David Moffat with his 
costly railroad through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Arthur E. Stilwell with his ill-fated 
Mexico & Orient project, and the Pearson- 
Farquhar Syndicate, which attempted 
with the aid of European capital to seize 
control of six American railroads. 

Finally there were sensational adven- 
turers and such a sinister chapter as that 
of the ill-starred railroad whose securities 
were absorbed by the confiding French 
with the aid of an exalted title. 

Despite the renewed necessity for foreign 
assistance after the panic of 1907, a pro- 
found change in our financial relations 
with Europe began to take place about 
1898. The prosperity which started in 
that year and has lasted, with only 
temporary recessions ever since, has greatly 
reduced the proportion of European capital 
in this country. Where from 4o per cent. 
to 60 per cent. of the stock of many rail- 
roads was owned abroad in the early 
’90’s, the prevailing percentage for the 
large systems when the war broke out 
ranged from 10 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
Relatively we were far less dependent 
upon our foreign cousins in August, 1914, 
than we had been for generations past. 

But absolutely speaking, Europe had 
an immense stake in our industries in 
those midsummer days of 1914. Some- 
where between three and five billion 
dollars of American stocks and_ bonds 
were owned on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Would the European nations 
dump these holdings and smash the mar- 
kets of the world? Would they not 
need every available resource to carry on 
their war? This was the dreadful un- 
certainty that caused the New York 
Stock Exchange to close its doors within 
forty-eight hours of declaration of war 
and kept it closed for four months. These 
were the questions that rose like spectres 
before the financial world of America. 


[Mr. Atwood’s second article will tell how the United States has paid off its 
gigantic debt to Europe in the last two years—the conditions that made it possible 
and the men who did it. His article will reveal, in terms of men and events, the 


human meaning of the phrase, “The United States is at last a creditor nation.’’| 
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The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and business 
men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living among the 


people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional advisers 


include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the most prom- 


inent educators. 


ITH engaging frankness, 

the scientist will confess 

that it is no easy task to 

furnish adequate defini- 

tions either for conscious- 
ness or for sleep. The business man, seek- 
ing practical information, probably will be 
equally frank and reply that hecan struggle 
along without the definitions if the scientist 
will only be good enough to furnish some 
plain answers to a few simple questions. 
What does sleep do? How much of it ought 
he to get? What can he do if he is troubled 
with insomnia? 

The answer to the first of these queries 
appears to be comparatively easy. “The 
purposes served by sleep are plain,” writes 
the physiologist, Percy Goldthwait Stiles, 
of Harvard, in a book on the nervous sys- 
tem. “It is a state in which the local and 
general losses of the tissues, which have 
not been fully met as they have taken 
place, can be offset.” Immediately you 
are made to see that sleep is a matter of 
tremendous importance. To quote again 
from the same authority: “It has often 
been said that sleep is a more imperative 
necessity than food, and the claim seems 
well founded.” Another observer re- 
marks: “Absolute lack of sleep kills more 
quickly than lack of food. .’ One 
of the most eminent surgeons in America, 
Dr. George W. Crile, recently reported 
upon some experiments made with ani- 
mals: “It has been shown that animals, 
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subjected to the most favorable condi- 
tions, kept from exertion or worry, sup- 
plied with plenty of food, and in good 
hygienic surroundings, do not survive 
longer than from five to eight days with- 
out sleep.”” The mere maintenance. of 
the conscious state, Dr. Crile discovered, 
“is at the expense of the brain, the adren- 
als, and the liver, and these changes are 
identical with those wrought by exertion, 
infection, and emotion. The changes 
wrought by these activators can be re- 
paired only during sleep. Slecp, therefcre, 
is as essential as food and air.” 

On the face of the early returns this 
news sounds far from comforting to a 
person troubled with insomnia. But just 
a moment, please, before you toss once 
more in your restless bed and prepare to 
expire. These facts, hard and cold enough. 
to suit the taste of the most morbid, are 
followed by other evidence more cheering. 
The peril that sleeplessness will be the 
death of you is decidedly remote. The 
same scientist who conducted the experi- 
ments upon the animals and set them down. 
in a book about the mechanism of the 
human body lays stress upon the point 
that this mechanism is an adaptive one. 
To the end of getting enough sleep to 
preserve existence, the body can adapt 
itself to appalling difficulties; it can ac- 
complish feats that every-day folk might 
suppose were impossible. 

The European War furnishes some dra- 
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matic examples. You may recall an inter- 
view, not long ago, in which Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg declared that for the 
soldier “the main thing is sleep.’”” When 
you read that the thought must have 
flashed into your mind, “How can men 
sleep at all with that never-ending din of 
battle in their ears?” Recently;1 took a 
long journey through Canada and in the 
course of it asked that question of a num- 
ber of soldiers, home on leave. They an- 
swered to the effect that the body adapts 
itself to what it has to meet. None of 
them could recall a case where a soldier 
had died of sleeplessness. They testified 
that after the first few days getting asleep 
was the least of a soldier’s worries, thougn 
sometimes he found it hard to keep awake. 

Now it so happens that the same emin- 
ent surgeon who conducted the experi- 
ments with the sleepless rabbits has lately 
been given a chance to take observations 
in a bigger, vastly more fascinating labora- 
tory. He was put in charge of a unit of 
the American Ambulance service, Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Would you know to what 
lengths the human body can go to obtain 
sleep when sleep is imperative? Then 
hear Dr. Crile’s account of what happened 
in the retreat of the men of the Allied 
armies from Mons to the Marne—a chap- 
ter on “Sleep”’ from a new book titled, “A 
Mechanistic View of War and Peace.” 
Certainly few books of medical science, 
popular or professional, have passages that 
can compare with this, from the layman’s 
point of view, in interest: 

“In this retreat from Mons to the Marne 
we have an extraordinary human experi- 
ment, in which several hundred thousand 
men secured little sleep during nine days, 
and in addition made forced marches and 
fought one of the greatest battles in his- 
tory. 

“How, then, did these men survive nine 
days apparently without opportunity for 
sleep? They did an extraordinary thing— 
they slept while they marched! Sheer 
fatigue slowed down their pace to a rate 
that would permit them to sleep while 
walking. When they halted they fell 
asleep. They slept in water, and on rough 
ground, when suffering the pangs of hunger 
and thirst, and even when _ severely 





wounded. They cared not for capture, 
not even for death, if only they could 
sleep. 

“The unvaried testimony of the soldiers 
was that every one at times slept on the 
march. They passed through villages 
asleep. When sleep deepened and they 
began to reel, they were wakened by com- 
rades. They slept in water, on stones, in 
brush, or in the middle of the road as if 
they had suddenly fallen in death. With 
the ever on-coming lines of the enemy no 
man was safe who dropped out of the 
ranks, for no mai ‘er on what pretext he 
fell out, sleep coi quered him. Asleep, 
many were captured. That the artillery 
men slept on horseback was evidenced by 
the fact that every man lost his cap.” 


THE SILENCE OF SLEEP 


But even this is not so surprising as 
some of the facts Dr. Crile heard from an 
associate, Dr. Gros, who, with some other 
men of the American Ambulance, were 
called at midnight to the town of Meaux. 
They found it in utter darkness. “Not a 
sound was heard in the street, not a light 
was seen. The only living things were 
hundreds of cats. They called, they 
shouted, in vain they tried to arouse some 
one.” They succeeded at last in awaken- 
ing the mayor. He told them that his 
town was full of wounded men: “I will 
show you,” he said. ‘‘With the aid of a 
flickering lamp, they threaded their way 
through dark streets to a dilapidated school 
building. Not a light! Not a sound! 
There was the stillness of death! They 
rapped louder, there was no_ response! 
Pushing open the door, they found the 
building packed with wounded—more 
than five hundred with all sorts of wounds. 
Some were dying, some dead, but every 
one was in deep sleep. Bleeding, yet 
asleep; legs shattered, yet asleep; abdomen 
and chest torn wide open, yet asleep. 
They were lying on the hard floor or on 
bits of straw. Not a groan, not a motion, 
not a complaint—only sleep!”’ 

Some of them came to the _ hospital 
more dead than alive and “slept on while 
their wounds were being dressed.” Finally, 
“after deep sleep for two or three days, 
during which they wanted neither food nor 
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drink, they began to be conscious of their 
surroundings: they asked questions; they 
experienced pain; they had discomforts 
and wants; they had returned from the 
abysmal oblivion of sleep.” 

Indigestion, headaches, “nerves,’’ or 
whatever else happens to be contributing 
to a business man’s discomfort at night 
may rob him of sleep and result in a cer- 
tain amount of physical impairment, but 
these, obviously, are trivial annoyances 
compared with the pangs of hunger, the 
aches and pains and “nerves” of the 
tortured wounded men on that retreat to 
the Marne. But when sleep became imper- 
ative it had its way with them at Meaux. 

’May we not pin a little more faith upon 
the human mechanism’s adaptiveness? 

Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, director of hygiene 
of the Life Extension Institute, answered 
yes. One of the reasons why insomnia 
is so. much dreaded, he told me, was 
that it is wrongly conceived by many of 
the laity to be a disease. There is no such 
disease, he declared, and “in its simple 
form, where there is no positive disease in 
the background, it is merely a bad cell 


habit, kept alive by some fault in the 
manner of living, some breach of brain 
discipline, or some disturbance in the func- 
tions of the body that result in insistent 
messages being sent to the brain centres 
during sleep or while we are trying to 


sleep.” Trying to sleep is “a pathetic 
and futile task,’ and, the doctor adds, 
“much better results usually can be obtain- 
ed by not trying to sleep.” 


INSOMNIA IS NOT A DISEASE 


Dr. Fisk told me that the first question 
the man who thinks he has insomnia should 
ask himself is whether he is not coddling 
a delusion—whether he is not suffering 
more from fear of insomnia than from in- 
somnia itself. “It isn’t a disease, and 
one of the first things to do is to banish the 
fear of it.”” Sleeplessness deserves atten- 
tion as a symptom; any one of a hundred or 
more different prescriptions may be the 
Proper cure for it. Dr. Fisk argues the 
case in this fashion: either there is some- 
thing physical the matter or there is a 
fault in the manner of living and thinking. 
If there is something wrong with a man’s 
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body the sooner he sets about having it 
corrected the sooner he will know the com- 
fort of sound sleep. That much is obvi- 
ous. A physical ailment itself is not al- 
ways so apparent, however, and an exam- 
ination by a competent medical man may 
be required to reveal it. So, first of all, 
get a physical examination. For note this: 
any number of ailments have sleeplessness 
as one of their symptoms, and sometimes 
the trouble lies in something the business 
man does not suspect—as in eye strain or 
intestinal trouble of some sort. 

But suppose a thorough physical ex- 
amination reveals nothing in the bodily 
mechanism that is seriously in need of 
correction? 

“Then,” the doctor answered, “the 
place to put your finger is on the word 
‘habits.’ Now, don’t hastily surmise from 
this that | mean only such matters as too 
heavy an evening meal, too much tobacco, 
too much alcohol, too much strong coffee. 
It-is true that all the texts that hygiene 
preaches will do their valiant part, if they 
are followed, to bettcr matters. They. are 
important enough—fresh air, a little pre- 
scribed exercise, bathing, posture, a diet 
not conducive to constipation. But what 
I have in mind just now is something 
which can best be described as mental 
hygiene. The Wortp’s Work article 
in September on “Nerves”’ told a part of 
the story. The man with imagination too 
often misuses it in introspection; he is his 
own worst enemy. You would be amazed 
to find how many men of this type, who 
often enough are getting all the sleep they 
need, delude themselves into believing 
that they are not. And all that is hurting 
them is groundless worry! That you can’t 
sleep eight or nine hours a day is no sign 
that you are not getting all the slumber 
you require. Your particular sort of body 
may not require more than six hours; 
possibly even less will suffice it. Ask 
yourself this—did it ever occur to you that 
you might be making yourself ridiculous 
by worrying over nothing? It is nonsense, 
of course, for Edison, who gets along on 
four hours, to contend that that is enough 
for anybody; but it is equally absurd to 
suppose that everybody has to have eight 
or nine. An infant can profitably put 
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in a great share of his time in napping, 
while the health of the child’s grandfather 
may not suffer in the least from a rather 
short ration of sleep.” 

But how about a middle-aged business 
man? Suppose him, as he so often likes 
to picture himself, a hard-driven person 
having little time for exercise and recrea- 
tion? Suppose that he has good reason to 
believe that he is not getting enough sleep, 
and yet he is a person not physically ailing? 

For such a case Dr. Fisk contended that 
no special prescription was required—the 
place to look for the seat of the trouble was 
still in habits: 

“Overwork is not to be blamed nearly so 
often as habits of work, habits of thought. 
Here is a hint that has been found valuable 
in a great many cases—for a reasonable 
time before turning in to bed, the business 
man should shut down the business part of 
his brain works. The soundest kind of 
physiology is behind this warning. The 
prime reason why he cannot get to sleep 
when he goes to bed is that his mental 
machinery is still going full blast. He has 
taken his plans, hopes, and worries to his 
pillow instead of leaving them behind in 
the office when he cleared off the top of 
his desk and started home. 

“No one is better aware than | am that 
there are certain men whose health and 
efficiency apparently are not diminished by 
prolonging their work day into the hours 
that follow the evening meal. But it is 
not good sense, good physiology, good 
business policy, or good domestic policy for 
the majority of us to attempt to follow their 
example, particularly if this sort of practice 
makes it harder for us to get to sleep. It 
is much better practice from every point 
of view to shut down the business part of 
the brain works for a few hours before bed 
time. The right kind of company or books 
or plays or picture shows, a quieting ride 
in a motor car—quieting, not thrilling—a 
game of cards, or a stroll in the fresh air 
is the prescription. The proper prelim- 
inary to a good sleep is to shake off the 
weightier things for a while. Carrying 
your worries and business problems to 
bed is as ridiculous as going to bed with 
your clothes on. It’s a bad cell habit— 
bad mental hygiene.” 
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All well enough as a preliminary. But 
what next? To my layman’s mind came 
a picture of an uneasy rester counting 
imaginary sheep leaping over imaginary 
hurdles. Was that good practice or bad? 

“Bad!” the doctor answered. “Here’s 
a better idea. Did you ever see a printer 
drop a tray of type and make a ‘pi’ of it? 
That is the thing to do with your thoughts. 
Make a ‘pi’ of them. Make the mind a 
blank as far as possible and simply refuse 
to carry on consecutive thought. Don’t 
count sheep jumping over a stile or try 
to count a million. Go on a mental 
strike and refuse to let your higher brain 
cells work, and they will subside.” 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT LOSS OF SLEEP 


Dr. Fisk has gone on record in a bulle- 
tin of the Life Extension Institute with a 
statement that if you suffer from insomnia 
no doubt you are getting ten times as much 
sleep as you think you are. “Perhaps 
you really get enough,” he suggests, “if 
it could be made continuous. Do not 
worry about loss of sleep, therefore, or 
look upon it as the forerunner of some- 
thing dreadful. On the other hand, do 
not accept restless, insufficient sleep as an 
incurable condition. No one can be at the 
high point of efficiency and well-being 
unless those brain cells have their required 
rest, and in some cases it may be the early 
symptoms of chronic disease.’”’ Some peo- 
ple, this authority holds, can get along 
with a surprisingly small allowance of slum- 
ber because, as he phrases it, they sleep 
“faster” than others. “In such cases,” 
he says, “there is more absolute and com- 
plete rest of the brain cells that are con- 
cerned with the higher mental processes. 
Vigorous, efficient brain centres do not 
tire as readily as the feebler centres, and 
thus do not require as much rest.” 

Is it possible to get~too much sleep? 
One medical man who answered yes told 
me a story of a patient “who didn’t know 
what was the matter with her.’”’ She was 
sound in body but preternaturally dull and 
listless. The physician discovered that 
she had more time on her hands than she 
knew what to do with and was spending a 
considerable share of it in taking naps 
after every meal. He decided to see to it 
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that she kept awake more, and to this end 
he prescribed some pills which must be 
taken, without fail; one every hour dur- 
ing the daytime. The pills were nothing 
but bread but they worked a complete 
cure for anemia. 


HINTS FOR THE SLEEPLESS 


In the way of practical hints to the per- 
son troubled with sleeplessness I found no 
source of information so rich and concise 
as the literature of the Life Extension 
Institute. But none of these hints advised 
the layman to administer sleep-inducing 
drugs to himself. “In some cases of 
disease,’ observes one of the Institute’s 
bulletins, “sleep through narcotics is neces- 
sary to life, but these are matters that 
should be supervised by the physician. 
The sufferer from insomnia who resorts 
to self-drugging is like a man afloat on a 
dangerous uncharted sea. Under drugs 
we include alcohol. Alcohol is a narcotic. 
The property most highly valued by hu- 
manity is the very property of dulling those 
higher brain cells and releasing the lower 
nerve clements from their control. Exhil- 
inebriation, coma, or narcotic 


aration, 
sleep; these are the stages of alcoholic 


influences. Sufferers from _ sleeplessness 
would do well to leave alcohol alone. 
That bottle of beer or porter at night may 
bring sleep just as will opium or chloral 
_ or any other narcotic, but the light sleeper 
is an easy mark for drugs, and the physician 
who prescribes alcohol for such people is 
taking a heavy chance with his patient.” 

The Institute contends that a normally 
functioning brain can sleep under almost 
any circumstances. “But once there has 
been trouble and the habit of fitful sleep- 
ing acquired, certain precautions are neccs- 
sary.” A few useful hints follow: 

“Black, opaque shades, shutting out the 
early morning light, are often sufficient 
to check the habit of waking up early. 

“Outdoor sleeping usually promotes 
sound, refreshing sleep, but occasionally 
the early morning light is disturbing. 
Sometimes the glare of the sun causes 
actual eye strain. The eyes and face 
should be protected from the licht as far 
as possible. A simple device is to rub the 
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eyelids with burnt cork, or to tie a black 
stocking or other shield over the eyes. 

“ Eye-strain is a fertile cause of insomnia. 
Restless sleep, like headache, calls for 
thorough examination of cyes. 

“After heavy muscular exercise, the 
muscles and the body generally are rested 
more quickly without sleep, as the elimi- 
nation or neutralization of fatigue poisons 
seems to be more rapid during waking 
hours. A rub-down and a rest before 
going to sleep is advisable under such 
circumstances. 

“As to the amount of sleep required, 
we have seen that this depends upon the 
type of individual and the nature of his 
work. For the average adult, eight hours 
are sufficient. 

“Look to your diet at the evening meal. 
A heavy evening meal is usually not well 
digested by a person who is on edge from 
insomnia, and if there is resultant flatu- 
lence or any disturbance along the dizes- 
tive tract, messages will be sent to the 
brain and wake it up. 

“As a rule light sleepers should avoid 
drinking water or other fluids several 
hours before retiring in order that messages 
from the bladder may not prove disturb- 
ing. On the other hand it will often 
help, if one is restless, to arise and munch 
a cracker or take a drink of warm milk. 
The habit of arising and restlessly moving 
around at night should, however, be 
avoided. Tea and coffee should be left 
alone by restless sleepers; excess of to- 
bacco is also harmful.” 

A final paragraph has to do with the 
value of bathing: 

“A neutral bath is a good sleep pro- 
ducer. The temperature should be about 
96 degrees, and the bath should last at 
Icast 20 minutes. The bath room should 
be warm, about 75 degrees, the bed sheets 
warmed, and the patient wrapped in a 
warmed sheet on leaving the bath and 
thoroughly dried in bed and covered with 
enough blankets to prevent chilling but 
not to cause a perspiration.” 

Needless to add, these rather elaborate 
precautions are meant for people who are 
suficring severcly enough from sleepless- 
ness to be classed as “patients.” 





The Next Five Years of 
the Navy 


WHAT WE SHALL GET FOR THE BILLION DOLLARS 
WE SHALL SPEND 


BY 


REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U.S. N. 


MAN rushed violently on to 
the platform of a railroad sta- 
tion, but just missed the train. 
“You didn’t run fast enough,” 
said a bystander. “Oh, yes | 

did,” was the reply; “but | didn’t start 
soon enough.” 

The man’s mission had been to catch 
the train. During the time that he was 


running, the mission remained the same 


as it had been before he started, but the 
difficulty of accomplishing it increased as 
the time set for its accomplishment drew 
near; because he had not started early 
enough to permit his catching the train 
by proceeding at a normal speed. 

The United States is in the same posi- 
tion. It ought to have started to prepare 
for possible war many years ago, but it 
- did not start early enough to permit our 
proceeding at a normal rate of speed; with 
the result that, having awakened suddenly 
to a realization that war with some great 
Power or Powers is possible, we find that 
we have to hasten toward preparedness at 
the greatest speed that we can attain. 
This is unfortunate. To have to do things 
in a hurry is always unfortunate; one is 
apt to make mistakes, and to overlook 
important things. 

Having started to prepare, the country 
is suddenly confronted with a necessity 
that navy and army officers have been 
trying for many years to prevent: the 
necessity of preparing for war in a hurry. 
The first sign of starting was the appropri- 
ation passed by the Congress on August 
25, 1916, for 10 battleships, 6 battle- 


cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 destroyers, 
9 fleet submarines, 58 coast submarines, 
3 fuel ships, 1 repair ship, 1 transport, 1 
hospital ship, etc., and 68,700 enlisted men; 
and the first sign of hurry was the provi- 
sion for a 20 per cent. increased cost, “to 
provide for the speedy construction of the 
vessels herein authorized.” 

It has been said by many people of im- 
portance that there is no danger of the 
United States being drawn into war with 
any nation or nations now fighting in 
Europe, because those nations will be too 
exhausted in men and money to be able to 
do any more fighting. This idea seems 
good at first thought; but the people who 
hold it forget that the nations now fighting 
are fighting with armies, and that ‘they 
would not need armies to fight us, but only 
navies. And they forget, too, that the 
war will probably end with their navies 
at least as formidable as they were; that 
the expense of sending any fleet or fleets 
across the Atlantic would not be very much 
greater than that of maintaining them 
where they are; that the risk of sending a 
very large force against us would not be 
great, especially if an attack were simul- 
taneously threatened on our Pacific coast; 
and that the amount of indemnity that 
could be exacted and collected would be so 
great, and the “security” or chance of 
success so good, as to make the enterprise 
a good business venture. 

If actual invasion by troops would be 
necessary, the venture would be more 
difficult and expensive, but not so difficult 
and expensive as the pacifists declare; 
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| REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. 


FISKE 


INCE Admiral Maban’s death, Admiral Fiske 

S has been recognized generally as the greatest 
naval authority on this side of the Atlantic. 
Certainly no American is more competent to discuss 
the existing naval problems of the United States, for 
Admiral Fiske’s career spans the whole period of 
modern naval development. When he was graduated 
from Annapolis, in 1874—the second man in his class 


‘—the American Navy consisted of a few useless hulks 


left over from the Civil War. Last session Congress 
adopted the greatest naval programme ever planned by 
any nation in time of peace. In this progress Admiral 
Fiske has played an important part, both on the theoreti- 
cal and the practical side. Indeed, Admiral Fiske has 
been conspicuous in most of the stirring events of the 
modern American Navy. He was a lieutenant under 
Captain “ Bob” Evans in Valparaiso Harbor, in 1891, 
when certain outrages against American sailors nearly 
brought war between the United States and Chile. 
In 1894, he served on board the “‘San Francisco”’ at Rio 
de Janeiro at the time when certain revolutionists, 
seeking to reéstablish the Brazilian monarchy, were 
conducting an illegal blockade. On this occasion 
the American squadron escorted American ships 
through the blockade, and, when the Brazilian ships 
showed a disposition to prevent them, opened fire and 
landed a shell on the hull of a Brazilian warship. That 
prompt act ended the blockade! Admiral Fiske was 
the navigator of the ‘‘ Petrel’’ at the Battle of Manila. 
The captain recommended him for “ eminent and con- 
spicuous conduct’ in this battle and Admiral Dewey 
reported him for “ heroic conduct.” 

Admiral Fiske has a European reputation as an 
inventor. His telescope sight, which makes possible 
long-distance firing—six to ten miles—has been 
adopted by all navies. Without this sight, such naval 
battles as have been fought in the European War, par- 
ticularly that off the coast of Jutland, would have been 
impossible. Indeed, Admiral Fiske is one of the 
world’s greatest experts on the technical mechanism of 
naval warfare. In the last three years he has become 
widely known to his countrymen for the vigorous fight 
which he has made, against discouraging odds, for 
an American Navy that could adequately protect our 
interests and uphold the national honor and dignity. 
His testimony that it would take “at least five years’”’ 
to equip an adequate fleet was the first thing that 
aroused Americans to the dangers threatening them. 
No man, therefore, has greater qualifications to discuss 
the work—that of developing the new Navy. » 
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for the reason that we have no resisting 
force that would be adequate in numbers, 
material, or training to oppose the troops 
that would be sent, fresh from the most 
instructive and practical experience that 
the world has ever given. Our people 
do not realize the difference between—not 
the highly trained soldier and the incom- 
pletely trained soldier—not between the 
highly trained lieutenant, captain, major, 
or colonel and his incompletely trained 
official equal—not even between the highly 
trained general and the incompletely 
trained general—but between the highly 
trained, highly officered, and highly gen- 
eraled European army that would be 
sent and the untrained army with which 
we should oppose it; officered by unexperi- 
enced officers, generaled by unexperienced 
generals, unused to act together as an 
army, and no more to be compared with 
the armies operating in Europe now than a 
boy’s baseball team in a country village 
is to be compared with the “Red Sox” 
team of Boston. 

That a large indemnity could be col- 
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TEAM-WORK BETWEEN THE CROW’S NEST— 

The fire of a battleship is directed from here, so 
that the crew aloft must work in complete unison 
with the rest of the crew below for best results 


blockading 


our export 


lected by the simple act of 
our principal ports, stopping 
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THE BOILER ROOM 


To make a battleship truly efficient there must be perfect team-work between all components of its 
from the stokers, deep down in the vitals of the ship, to the men stationed aloft in the masts 
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THE LEAST DEVELOPED ARM OF THE NAVY 


One of the chief problems in developing our Navy is the production of aeronautical material and the develop- 
ment of a flying corps to operate it 


and import trades, and making aérial 
raids from the blockading ships on our 
great coast cities, some may deny; stoutly 




















THE NEW NAVY TO HAVE MORE AIRPLANES 

From 1911 until March 31, 1916, Congress appro- 
priated but $900,000 for aviation. Last year, how- 
ever, it appropriated about $16,700,000 


declaring our ability to maintain our- 
selves indefinitely, and to tire out the 
blockading force before we would yield. 
Not being a prophet, | cannot dispute 
this stand authoritatively; I can only 
point out that this kind of endurance would 
be the most passive possible kind of a 
purely passive defense; and that history 
contains no record of any purely passive 
defensive succeeding against a vigorous 
offensive. The United States might, if 
it chose, hold out for a long time; but 
during all that long time, it would be lead- 
ing a life increasingly restricted; the 
United States would be in jail. In the 
end, unless it did differently from what all 
other countries that have found themselves 
in similar predicaments have done, it would 
follow the path of wisdom, yield to inevit- 
able necessity, and make peace; and then 
start in—as France and many other 
countries have done—to retrieve the errors 
of the past, and build up an adequate 
national strength. 

The last appropriation bill recognized 
and appropriated for a new order of things. 
It showed this recognition, first, by greatly 
increasing the enlisted personnel; secondly, 
by appropriating for battle-cruisers, a 
type of vessel never appropriated for be- 
fore for our navy; thirdly, by making a 
very considerable appropriation for aéro- 
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- STUDYING THE INTRICACIES OF ELECTRICITY 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


The sailor is taught many useful trades on board a battleship by which 
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III. MASTERING THE STEAM ENGINE 


IV. LEARNING WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


AS A TRAINING SCHOOL 
he is enabled to earn his livelihood when he leaves the service 
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SUBMARINES FOR OFFENSE 


AND DEFENSE 


The visits of the German submarine U-53 and the Deutschland have illustrated graphically our need of sub- 
marines in the event of war 


nautics; and fourthly, by placing on an 
efficient basis the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, which Congress had 
established in the previous session. 

The naval problem now is how to insti- 
tute this new order of things. The task 


may be divided into four parts: 


ist—The production of the new per- 
sonnel and of the increase in the material 
of types now existing, and the incorpor- 
ation of them in the existing navy. 

2d—The production of the battle-cruis- 
ers and the development of the tactics of 
their handling. 

















“MOTHER SHIPS” AS ESSENTIAL AS THE SUBMARINES 


The naval bill of 1916 calls for nine fleet submarines and fifty-eight coast submarines. 


As a general rule old 


monitors or destroyers which have outlived their usefulness act as “mother ships” to the submarine 
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; THE NAVY OF YESTERDAY 
The famous white fleet of the ‘nineties gathered at Hampton Roads. The construction of the modern dread- 
naughts rendered vessels of the type of the white fleet wholly obsolete 


3d—The production of the aéronautical In order to understand the difficulties 
material, and the development of a flying of the first part, it will be necessary to 


corps to operate it. realize that in any war in which we should 
4th—The development of the Office of become engaged with a European Power, 
the Chief of Naval Operations. we should be given very little time in 
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THE NAVY OF TO-DAY 
Our chief bulwark against foreign aggression. Without an adequate navy to defend ourselves a hostile 


Power would have little difficulty in seizing the great cities of the East and holding them perhaps indefinitely 
for an indemnity 
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THE NEED FOR OFFICERS 


Although the enrolment of the Naval Academy has been increased within the last year the number of men 
graduated each year falls below the number of officers required for the service 


which to get ready. Every military nation nation thatitis sure will be unprepared, such 
regards it as an elementary principle that, as the United States, one must strike with 


when going to war with a non-military the utmost possible quickness. When the 








AN OFFICER MUST KNOW HIS SHIP 


Midshipmen of the United States Naval Academy siudying the mechanism of and manipulating guns prepat- 
atory to receiving commissions in the Navy 
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THE NAVAL OFFICER, MASTER MECHANIC 


The efficient naval officer must be a highly developed, sensitive, and intelligent mechanism tuned to fit into 
and control the delicate organism of a man-o’-war 


present war broke out in August, 1914, positions in three weeks that two years of 
the German Army, by virtue of its superior fighting afterward hardly even weakened. 
quickness, seized and fortified a line of By taking advantage of an unprepared 














TO SELECT OFFICERS BY FITNESS 


The need of sufficient skilled officers to command the vessels of its greater navy is a serious problem that con- 
fronts the United States. By the new naval bill officers are to be selected by fitness instead of by seniority 
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$6,000,000 FOR INSTALLING 

BUILD VESSELS 

The necd for speed was exemplified by a 20 per 

cent. increased cost provision in the naval bill, “to 
provide for the speedy construction of vessels”’ 


PLANTS TO 


condition of your enemy, you can, with 
very little risk and effort, put him into a 
position of disadvantage that he may never 
be able to get out of. An extreme, though 
crude, analogy is that of the thug who 
assaults an unprepared victim and robs 
him of all he has, before he can resist. 

The ultimate aim of a navy in peace is 
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A NAVY IS NOT MADE UP ENTIRELY OF 
FIGHTING SHIPS 
Colliers are important and expensive accessories 
to an efficient fleet. The new naval bill calls for 
three vessels of this type 


to be absolutely ready when war breaks 
out. In our case we should have two 
weeks after the sailing of a European 
fleet in which to get ready. If our Atlantic 
fleet (that is, the fleet that is actually in 
commission in active service) contains all 
the ships that we intend to use, two weeks 
is enough time in which to make all the 
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missioning of the ships 
not in the active flee: 
—that is, the commis- 
sioning of the ships 
kept in reserve, and of 
ships purchased from 
the merchant service 
—and the necessar\ 
expansion of the shore 
stations to a war basis 
will take an amount 
of time that depends 
wholly on the amount 
of preparation for 
these tasks that has 
been accomplished. 
A great part of the 
preparation is the pre- 
paration of good plans; 
plans that are based on 
a correct estimate of 
the situation, and de- 
Because of the peculiar skill to be acquired in the Navy and the long absences veloped in sufficient 
from home a man must stay in the service for a considerable time to make it detail. Plans are not 
worth while for the Government to train him all, however; plans are 
merely plans, and they 

final preparations. But the active fleet are valueless unless there exist means to 
is only a part—though the most important carry them out. No matter how many 
part—of the total navy~ and the com plans we may have for preparing the Navy, 










































THE NAVY A LONG APPRENTICESHIP 






















EVERY SAILOR A SPECIALIST 


The training which a man gets in a submarine or on a destroyer differs greatly from that obtained on a 
battleship and so renders an interchange of crews from one to another difficult 
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these plans will be of 
no avail if we do not 
have the material and 
the trained personnel 
ready that the plans 
prescribe. 

To make the matter 
clear to our minds, we 
must realize that what 
we must do is to main- 
tain our whole navy— 
not the active cruising 
fleet only—in a state 
of continuous prepar- 
edness, during all the 
time in which the new 
vessels and mechan- 
isms are being pro- 
duced and added to 
the existing establish- 
ment; so that, when 
the last item of the 
various things has 
finally taken its al- 
lotted place, the Navy 
will have absorbed 
and assimilated all. 








MORE RECRUITS FOR THE NAVY 
One of the difficulties of obtaining suitable enlisted men is the reluctance of 
many young men to spend a large portion of their youth in learning things 
which they, erroneously, think to be of little value in after life 


The new units of storage somewhere until all are ready; 


material and personnel, as they are got- but each unit, as it becomes ready, is to 
ten ready, are not to be placed in cold _ be put into its proper place and set im- 


j 
; 
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THE NAVY PUBLICITY BUREAU 


The Navy Department maintains a publicity bureau whose duty it is to advertise and disseminate facts about 
the Navy to encourage recruiting. ‘he naval biil calls for 68,700 enlisted men 
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SERVING AN APPRENTICESHIP ASHORE 


Enlisted men 


mediately to work. Of course, it will be 
impossible to do this without considerable 
changing of men; when the Arizona, for 
instance, went into commission last Octo- 





are taught and drilled in the mechanics of the Navy before being stationed upon the various 
men-o’-war at the Newport Training Station 


ber her crew of more than a thousand 
men had to come from somewhere. As 
she was equipped with the very latest 
kinds of mechanisms of all sorts, and as 














THE MISSING LINK BETWEEN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


The marines form what might be called a high-seas constabulary or international police, their office being to 
protect property and restore order, and they have little to do with the operation of a battleship 
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struction of six vessels of this latter type 


all new mechanisms (which means not only 
mechanisms recently made, but also mech- 
anisms of novel types) need even a higher 
degree of expert care than do mechanisms 

















ENTER THE BATTLE-CRUISER 


The United States has heretofore called upon the destroyers (above) to perform the scout duties of battle- 
cruisers, but, profiting by the example of battle-cruisers in the Great War, the naval bill authorizes the con- 


that have been used a little, but not too 
much, a very large proportion of the crew 
sent to her had to be expert men. These 
could not be obtained from the recruiting 














PLAYING THE WAR GAME 


Naval officers at the War College studying the movements of war vessels and the strategy of the high 
Seas upon a miniature scale. A General Staff to codrdinate the operations of fleets is a long- ‘standing need 


recognized by the new naval bill 
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TEAM-WORK BETWEEN SHIP— 
The destroyer fires a torpedo from above water whereas a battleship discharges the missile below the waterline 


stations; they had to be procured from other 
ships. Asa consequence, those other ships 
lost the greater part of their trained crews: 
and they will have to remain in a condition 
of decreased efficiency, until the men are 
promoted in them to fill the vacancies left 
by the men sent to the Arizona, and the 
new men sent to them to ‘fill the other 
vacancies shall have become efficient in 











their respective duties, and until the whole 
ship and her crew shall have become a 
living organism; all the parts working to- 
gether toward a common end, mutually 
independent, and yet mutually dependent 
and assisting. 

What has been said thus far has taken 
no note of the great differences in ships, 
and has ignored the difference in training 














—AND SHORE 


To maintain an adequate Navy the United States must keep always on hand vast quantities of munitions both 
for offense and defense. The naval bill contained $11,000,000 for the construction of armor plants 
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that aman gets in a submarine or destroyer, 
for instance, from the training he gets in, 
say, a battleship. This consideration is 
not a vital one; but it makes the transfer 
of men from one craft to another more 
difficult than it otherwise would be. ff, 
for instance, a battleship is to be fitted out, 
we could not take men out of submarines 
who would at once become efficient in the 
battleship; and besides, the men them- 
selves, if sent to the battleship, would soon 
lose the value of most of the experience 
they had gained in submarines. 

One way in which the problem of ex- 
pansion is more difficult than for civilian 
concerns is in the greater difficulty of get- 
ting enlisted men of the kind that are 
needed. This difficulty arises largely from 
the fact that the exigencies of naval life 
demand a higher order of physique and a 
longer time of contract than do most voca- 
tions in civil life. Because of the peculiar 
skill to be acquired, and the long absences 
from home ports, a man must agree to 
stay in the Navy a considerable time, to 
make it worth while for the Government to 
enlist and train him. This period in our 
navy is four years. It is the same period 
of enlistment as is prescribed in most 
other navies: but in the British Navy the 
period is twelve years. It is not difficult 
to be a man-of-war’s man, but it is very 
difficult to be a good one; no matter what 
position a man may hold, no matter whether 
he is an electrician, a boatswain’s mate, 
a gun pointer, a coxswain, or a nurse, he 
will not do his duty efficiently unless he is 
primarily a good: man-of-war’s man. He 
must have the spirit of the Navy, or he 
will not fit into the machine, no matter 
how skilful, technically, he may be. One 
reason for the difficulty of getting suitable 
enlisted men is the reluctance of many 
thoughtful young men to spend a con- 
siderable part of their youth in learning 
things which they think (erroneously) 
would be of little use to them in after life, 
In case they should not ultimately decide 
to adopt the Navy as a career. Besides, 
they dread “discipline,” the rigors of 
which they exaggerate, and the benefi- 
cent effects of which on their own charac- 
ters they fail to apprehend. ‘The difficulty 
of getting suitable men for positions at 
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home in civil life is inconsiderable com- 
pared with the difficulty of getting them 
for the Navy. When the country as a 
whole becomes alive to the advantages of 
the naval career for enlisted men this 
difficulty will automatically disappear. 


THE PROBLEM OF NAVAL EXPANSION 


The problem of naval expansion would 
not be so hard were it not for the fact that 
every ship needs such a great number in 
its crew; because the greater the number of 
men that must work together as “a team,” 
the greater the difficulty of accomplishing 
the “team-work,” and the longer the time 
required. If only two men are needed to 
run a machine—to run a locomotive, for 
instance—those two men can learn to 
work together very quickly. Even in 
large manufacturing concerns, even in 
navy yards, the difficulty of getting the 
necessary team-work is not great; because, 
although there are a great number of 
teams, the membership in each team is 
small, and the teams are quite indepen- 
dent of one another. Not only this, but 
the number of different kinds of work that 
each team, or group, must do together is 
few; and as these things are done in the 
same way every day, abundant practice 
together is quickly obtained. Ina factory, 
for instance, nearly every man goes to 
the same lathe, or other mechanism, and 
does the same kind of work in the same 
room, under the same foreman, sometimes 
for years. But in a ship, especially in a 
large ship, like a battleship or battle- 
cruiser, most of the men work together in 
large groups, such as turret crews, one 
hundred men sometimes composing a tur- 
ret crew. Now though it is true that the 
work of some men in any group is more im- 
portant than the work of some others in 
bringing about the final result, neverthe- 
less that final result is the result of the 
work of the group, as a whole. And 
though it is true that, even in a battleship, 
the whole thousand men do not work 
physically together, shoulder to shoulder; 
though it is true that each turret crew is 
shut up inside of its own thick walls of 
steel; that each fire room force is locked 
in its own air-tight fire room; that each 
torpedo crew is below the water-line in its 
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own torpedo room; and that the captain 
himself is imprisoned in his steel conning 
tower—nevertheless, the ship and all the 
men it floats are bound together by in- 
visible cords that make a ship. a unit; 
and the major effect of the training and of 
the drills of all kinds is to make the whole a 
living organism. That this is difficult to 
bring about is true; that it does not exist 
until it has been brought about is also 
true; that the ship is ineffective until it 
has been brought about is also true; and 
that this fact must be fully appreciated is 
also true. 

The difficulties of the second part of 
the task, that of producing the battle- 
cruisers, are largely difficulties of naval con- 
struction and engineering; and with the 
abundant talent, skill, material, and money 
in the United States, these difficulties 
are not of a very high order. They are of 
a kind with which our highly trained 
naval constructors can cope successfully. 
The manning and officering of these battle- 
cruisers, after their completion, and the 
training of them in the fleet, present no 
special points of difficulty. 


DEVELOPING AERONAUTICS 


The same cannot be said about the 
third part of the task, that of the devel- 
opment of aéronautics. The nations of Eu- 
rope have had so much recent and practical 
experience in military and naval aéronau- 
tics while we have had so little, and can get 
so little, that our progress will probably 
be slow in catching up with them. In get- 
ting the material, we ought to have little 
trouble, in view of the present advanced 
status of air-craft manufacture in this 
country. The fact that we can accom- 
plish more in the direct line of defense of 
our coast by the development of air craft, 
and accomplish it more quickly and 
cheaply than we can by any other means, 
makes the problem of how to develop 
our aéronautical defense one of peculiar 
urgency. Lieutenant-Commander H. C. 
Mustin, U. S. N., made clear our needs in 
aéronautics, and made clear the path of 
progress that we ought to follow, in an 
able paper that was read before the Navy 
League Convention in April, 1916. 

But the greatest difficulty will be in 
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the fourth part of the task—in so de- 
veloping the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations as to make it able to cope with 
the general staffs abroad that started ahead 
of us so many years ago and that have had 
the inestimable advantage of experience, 
not only in preparing during long years of 
peace, but of operating in actual war. 
Unlike the constructors and the engineers, 
the officers who will start our strategic 
machinery running will have no formula 
to guide them, few fixed principles, and 
little definite knowledge of what has 
been done in the older and more far-seeing 
navies. As the Chief of Naval Operations 
is the senior naval adviser to the Secre- 
tary, it is essential that his assistants 
should be so highly trained that he shall 
be enabled at all times to give the Secre- 
tary professional advice of the highest 
order of foresight and correctness. 


INCREASED MATERIAL AND PERSONNEL 


The Congress that adjourned on the 
25th of August appropriated a larger 
sum of money and authorized greater in- 
creases in personnel and material than had 
ever been appropriated or authorized 
by any Congress before. To handle the 
money, and to produce the increased per- 
sonnel and material, will be a difficult 
undertaking; for the money must. be 
handled wisely, and the personnel and 
material must be handled and produced 
not only wisely, but quickly. 

The actual handling of the money, how- 
ever, and the actual production of the in- 
crease in personnel and-material are not 
the whole task, but only parts of it, and 
not the most difficult parts. The money 
can be handled by the same means as 
have the smaller sums appropriated in the 
past; the officers can be procured by the 
same means as heretofore, that is, by being 
passed through the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis; and the enlisted men can be 
procured by recruiting stations like those 
at present used, though perhaps increased 
in number and enlarged in scope. The 
ships can be constructed, the guns can be 
fabricated, the engines can be built, and 
all the multifarious apparatus operated by 
electricity, steam, gas, air, and oil can be 
provided by means like those at present 
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used, though on a larger scale. The prob- 
jem of how to accomplish this in the best 
way is like the problem with which every 
railroad, or other large concern, is con- 
fronted when called upon to enlarge. 

But during all the time in which the 
increased personnel and material are be- 
ing procured, the Navy itself must be 
kept in running condition as a fighting 
machine. To accomplish this is an under- 
taking more difficult than to provide the 
increase, because the field, or at least part 
of it, is for us almost untrodden. The 
problem of how to do this in the best way 
is also like the problem that railroads and 
other large concerns must face when en- 
larging their business; because they, also, 
have to keep the machine running all the 
time they are enlarging it. It is also a 
little like that which the builders of sub- 
ways in New York have had to face: that 
of how to build the subways and yet not 
obstruct the traffic in the streets. 


KEEPING THE MACHINE RUNNING SMOOTHLY 


In the case of any railroad or other large 
concern, such as the Navy, the task of 
keeping the machine running smoothly 
while enlarging it consists mainly in pro- 
viding the newly constructed mechanisms 
with trained men, and in getting those 
new mechanisms into use as part of the 
whole machine, without depleting. seri- 
ously the trained personnel that is needed 
to handle the mechanisms previously 
existing, that must be kept going. In its 
broad phases, the problem of how to 
do this is the same in all cases; though 
special conditions make certain parts 
of it more difficult for some concerns 
than for others. 

This shows that the main difficulties 
of the naval problems of the next five 
years will be almost wholly professional. 


The last Congress appropriated for so 
many new craft, and showed such a sud- 
den realization of the need for more offi- 
cers and enlisted men, that the main diffi- 
culty will not be (as it often has been) 
in wringing sufficient appropriations from 
a pacifist Congress; but will be, first, in 
expanding the Navy, and keeping it in 
efficient fighting condition all the time, 
and, secondly, in advising Congress pro- 
fessionally as to what will be needed in 
men and material from time to time. The 
fact that Congress directed the enlarge- 
ment of the score of the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, so as to make it as 
good as a general staff, and the increased 
attention given by the House and Senate 
naval committees to the _ professional 
opinions of naval officers in preparing their 
recommendations to Congress indicate that 
the thoughtless system, or rather lack 
of system, which endured for so many 
years, is at last to give place to the system 
that other navies use; and that the opin- 
ions of professional experts are to be given 
much more weight than they have been 
given heretofore by Congress. 

This being the case, the amount of 
money now to be expended being so large 
(more than 300 million dollars a year), and 
the country being now finally awakened 
to the desirability of getting the maximum 
naval protection for the money it expends, 
the next step is to give the experts the 
maximum opportunity for solving naval 
problems correctly and thereby arriving 
at correct opinions. This opportunity is 
offered by the “game board,” in which 
supposititious campaigns are fought in 
miniature, under carefully established 
rules, and by which the comparative values 
of various craft and various plans can be 
ascertained and the more important naval 
problems solved correctly. 
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Hill's Rules 


Fourth article from the yet unpublished ‘‘Life of James J. Hill,” 
written with -his approval and from exclusive access to 
his personal papers by his friend, 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


NE can hardly understand to- 

day how these men (Mr. Hill, 

Mr. Kittson, Mr. Stephen, 

and Mr. Smith) dared to 

engage to do what they 

actually performed. “ Altogether,’ says 

Mr. Hill, “I would estimate the cash lia- 

bility incurred by us at between four and 
five million dollars.” 

Of course, the associates had no such 
sum. They just had to throw whatever 
they had into the pool. Mr. Hill said: 
“Mr. Smith and Mr. Stephen called upon 
Mr. Kittson and myself to put up every- 
thing we had; everything that was avail- 
able as security and for any money we 
might need in prosecuting the work we 
had in hand.” 

On February 8, 1878, Mr. Hill writes to 
Mr. Stephen: “ Enclosed please find promis- 
sory note on demand, signed by N. W. 
Kittson and myself. We hope nothing 
will occur now to prevent the Dutchmen 
carrying out their part of it.” There were 
none of the tremors that the most confident 
business men are apt to feel after they 
are committed irretrievably to a hazardous 
undertaking. On the contrary, he writes 
to Mr. Kittson, five days later, that the 
head of another big railroad system has 
applied to him for an interest in the pur- 
chase, and says: “I told him we had made 
arrangements which prevented our taking 
in any one. If we should want to sell 
our contract, his road would pay a million 
dollars cash for it and let us out.” 

The table shows the official financial record 
of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad for 1878. 

These earnings, it must be remembered, 
came from a territory still very restricted. 
They were drawn from through business 


[In this article, Mr. Hill’s successful. busi- 
ness methods are revealed largely in his own 
words as written informally in letters to his 
friends at the time he was proving their sound- 
ness in action. The gigantic labors of this 
period include the financing of his purchase 
of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and the 


and from the local traffic of a country 
within a comparatively short radius of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, together with a 
small part of western Minnesota. The 
great treasury of the northwestern portion 
of the state, the Red River country, the 
“sranary of the world,” had still to be 
opened up. It was not merely undevel- 
oped, it was still virgin country. 

Mr. Hill’s most steadfast faith was in 
the American Northwest and its develop- 
ment. This railroad enterprise was for 
him no speculation, else he might a thou- 
sand times have taken a big profit and 
withdrawn from it. It was a great con- 
structive work, whose future he had 
gauged. If he was right, then it must also 
be one of the most splendid opportunities 
for investment that this country ever 
offered. As such he held it. He never set 
his private fortune above that of the rail- 
road system of which he was the head. 
At every moment he held himself just as 
ready, should need arise, to turn over to 
it every dollar of his own as he had been 





MILES GROSS 

EARNINGS 
First Div. Main Line 150 $741,387.69 
Second “ ‘i ig 57 100,911.01 
Branch Line 76 409,070.33 
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AS REVEALED IN PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS BUSINESS ASSOCIATES AND IN THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY AND THE BUILDING OF HIS RAILROAD 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST——~HIS THEORY AND PRACTICE AS BUSINESS 
ORGANIZER, BUSINESS MANAGER, BUSINESS BUILDER, 
AND FINANCIER 


building of a transcontinental railroad exten- 
sion to the Pacific Coast and of a fleet of 
steamers on the Great Lakes, besides the con- 
struction of elevators, branch lines, and term- 
inals; but these activities are here sketched 
chiefly as the background of his principles 
and maxims of business.—TueE Epirtors.] 


to put everything in pawn to buy those old, 
dishonored bonds. The risk was_ his. 
Sowas the profit. Heoriginated and made 
possible the improvements that were to 
give his property special value. 

Because of what he did to create the 
Northwest, where property values of 
billions of dollars grew from nothing, the 
railroad property grew to a value of hun- 
dreds of millions. And always scrupu- 
lously he took only his rightful share. 
He never speculated in the railroad’s 
securities or permitted others to do so at 
its cost. For years he and his friends 
maintained a cash pool in New York for 
the purpose of buying in the railroad’s 
stock if the bears attempted to raid it. 
After that became known, it was never 
subject to. any but the ordinary market 
fluctuations. The policy was purely pro- 
tective, and any attempt to manipulate 
prices was forbidden. Those who tried to 
force the stock up or down for speculative 
ends got their fingers pinched, and after- 
ward let it alone. He paid back to every 





OPERATING NET INCREASE 

EXPENSES OVER 1877 
$363,008.67 $378,379.02 $279,096.98 
65,896.29 35,014.72 27,250.71 
201,881.84 267,188.49 142,063.67 








ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD, 1878 





man or woman who put a dollar in the 
property the principal with interest. Ina 
time when railroad presidents received 
salaries immense enough to invite criticism, 
even according to the liberal ideas of the 
day, he refused to take a dollar. During 
the twenty-five years that he held the 
office of president and the five years that 
he was chairman of the board of directors, 
he would accept no pay. The profit on his 
investment in the property, he said, stub- 
bornly, in answer to all propositions to 
vote him a salary, was sufficient compen- 
sation for his services. He never per- 
mitted a dividend to be passed. The 
stock of his company was as good as its 
bonds. If one takes pains to compute the 
amount paid out from the beginning in 
interest and dividends by his railroad, and 
compares that with the growth of his 
personal fortune, the latter will seem a 
modest recompense. 

There were indications in plenty that 
the happy fortune of the new enterprise 
would not be long delayed. 

“When I took possession of the reor- 
ganized St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in 
the midsummer of 1879,” said Mr. Hillina 
public address. nearly twenty years later, 
“the road had carried during its last fiscal 
year 2,183,000 bushels of wheat. Of the 
crop of 1891 it carried 57,000,000 bushels, 
over one-third of all the spring wheat 
raised in the United States.” And this 
is only an index of the rapidity with which 
settlers came into the country, and a meas- 
ure of the enormous additions that their 
production made to traffic of every kind, 
and to the property value of the railroad. 

“It is our best interest,” said Mr. Hill, 
“to give them low rates and do all we can 
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to develop the country and create business.” 
And he added the phrase which is the key- 
note of his whole life and achievement as a 
railroad man: “I desire to say that we 
consider ourselves and the people along our 
line as copartners in the prosperity of the 
country we both occupy; and the pros- 
perity of the one should mean the pros- 
perity of both, and their adversity will be 
quickly followed by ours.” 

The year 1878 was one of record-breaking 
work. Branch lines and extension lines 
had to ke finished to save land grants and 
charters. In a letter of July 30th, Mr. 
Hill writes: “We are putting down a 
mile and a half of iron daily now.” But 
at that time one could not, as now, place 
an order for railroad material and have 
it delivered with certainty anywhere near 
a given date. Intolerable delays threat- 
ened the defeat of the project. Mr. Hill 
himself was out in the field, seeing that 
construction was not delayed an instant. 
Wherever he was not in personal control— 
and he needed to be in all places at once 
—the pressure on the others became too 
great, and things sagged. In October he 
writes to one of his associates: ‘I find it 
pays to be where money is being spent.” 


PUTTING ALL EGGS IN ONE BASKET 


On March 15, 1879, the decrees of fore- 
closure asked for were granted. Bond- 
holders and stockholders had been dealt 
with, and all were satisfied. And, with 
his new career definitely before him, Mr. 
Hill parted with his business past by selling 
out his interest in the Northwestern Fuel 
Company. : ; 

On May 23, 1879, George Stephen, 
Donald A. Smith, Norman W. Kittson, 
James J. Hill, and John S. Barnes, the 
last mentioned representing the New York 


“He would accept no salary. 


for bis services.” 


The profit on his invest- 
ment in the property, he said, was sufficient compensation 
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“The difference in cost between the operation of a boat of 
3,000 and one of 12,000 tons is only $28 per day. 
slight expense the carrying power is quadrupled.” 


firm of J. S. Kennedy 
& Co., met in a law 
office in St. Paul. 
They were there to 
complete the work 
begun in effect five years before. Mr. 
Stephen was made chairman and Mr. 
Hill secretary of the meeting. Two weeks 
earlier the sheriff of the county in which 
St. Paul is situated had sold to these 
gentlemen, under foreclosure proceedings, 
the Branch Line of the St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad from St. Paul to Watab 
for $200,000, but subject to mortgages 
aggregating a little more than two millions. 
They now organized the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba Railroad Company, and 
appointed directors. The directors im- 
mediately met and made. Mr. Stephen 
president. Common stock was fixed at 
$15,000,000, and the president or some one 
as his agent was authorized to attend to 
forthcoming mortgage sales and buy in the 
other St. Paul & Pacific properties at fore- 
closure. The by-laws of the company 
authorized the appointment of an execu- 
tive committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers, of whom Mr. Hill was named one, 
with this important provision, to assure 
swift and intelligent action: “The execu- 
tive committee shall possess, and may 
exercise during the intervals between the 
meetings of the board of directors, all the 
powers and authority of the board.” It 
was this body which for years guided the 
destinies of the new company. It acted 
first, with the celerity that the occasion 
often called for, and the board of directors 
simply ratified its acts at the next meeting. 
The other defaulting properties were 
bought in for the company at foreclosure 
sales early in June. Stock of the new 
company was given in exchange for that 
of the Red River Valley Company, con- 
trolling the Red River boats and the 
little line from Crookston to Fisher’s 
Landing, and for that of the Red River and 
Manitoba Company, controlling the line 
between Breckenridge and Barnesville. 
At this time the 
total mileage of the 
system was 667 miles, 
of which only 565 
were completed, and 


At this 
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“He had studied water just as carefully as he had land 


the balance under 
construction. The 
capital stock of the 
new company was 
limited by its charter 
to $20,000,000; and enough was issued im- 
mediately to the associates to pay the 
sum they had disbursed, and the rest to 
Mr. Barnes as trustee, until such time as 
the preliminary financial operations should 
be completed. There were also authorized 
at this time, June 21st, mortgage bonds for 
construction and improvement to the 
amount of $8,000,000 at 7 per cent., 
with the proviso that the total amount of 
bonds outstanding should never exceed 
$12,000 per mile of completed road. In 
September another bond issue of $8,000,000 
at 6 per cent. was authorized. It is an 
interesting fact to note this drop of one 
per cent. in the rate that had to be paid 
on the second bond issue as compared 
with the first, with an interval of but three 
months between. So rapidly did the credit 
of the new enterprise establish itself. 

In October all the stock and all the bonds 
that had been authorized, $15,000,000 
of the former and $16,000,000 of the latter, 
were formally turned over by the directors 
to the four associates in payment for 
moneys, stocks, bonds, and other properties 
furnished by them for the purchase or con- 
struction of the various lines. The first 
bond issue went to settle with the Dutch 
bondholders, and such others in_ this 
country as had been or could be reached. 
All possible outstanding obligations were 
gathered in. All of the second bond issue 
that was not held as working capital for 
the new building already under way went 
to cover outlays of the previous year. 


trans portation. 


CLEANING UP OLD DEBTS 


in that year, 1878, before the new com- 
pany had been or could be organized, 
112 miles of track were built, and this was 
exceeded the year following. Much equip- 


ment was purchased. All these expendi- 
tures, met by money or credit furnished 
by the associates, had 
now to be made good 
by the company. 
The sum provided 
Was none too great. 


He looked at both from the same angle of 
vision—cost of operation.” 


Mr. Hill had been made general manager of 
the system in June. Everything wasnowin 
working order. An indebtedness of the 
old companies amounting in all to about 
$44,000,000 had been extinguished. The 
new company started with a total capitali- 
zation in stock and bonds of $31,000,000. 
It remained to be seen whether it could 
carry this and put real values behind the 
paper, or whether it would be added to the 
long list of railroad fiascos in the North- 
west; in which case the associates still 
stood to lose all they had ventured and 
hoped for. For there was not one of them 
faint-hearted enough to unload his burden 
on anybody else, now that such a course 
had become possible. Indeed, those on 
the inside hugged to themselves their 
knowledge of the intrinsic value of this 
property which was going to bring them 
“wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 


BUILDING A MILE A DAY 


For the first fifteen years after Mr. Hill 
took charge of this system, one mile of 
railroad on the average was built and 
equipped for each working day in the 
year. And, while this nerve- and muscle- 
racking construction, with all the problems 
it involved, was going on, policies of every 
sort had to be determined and _ forces 
of the most diverse character set in motion 
or restrained. 

The new railroad system, relieved of its 
past and now under the direction of the 
man who was to prove himself the ablest 
manager that this country has produced, in- 
creased its net earnings over the year imme- 
diately preceding more than a million dol- 
lars, or 54 percent. The net earnings were 
more than 60 per cent. in excess of interest 
on the bonded debt. There were, March, 
1880, only a little more than $2,000,000 of 
the old bonds still outstanding, and these 


“We consider ourselves and the people along our line as 
copartners in the prosperity of the country we both occupy; 
their adversity.will be quickly followed by ours.” 
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“He never permitted a dividend to be passed. The stock 
of his company was as good as its bonds.” 


were speedily acquired or extinguished. 
By October 14, 1880, Mr. Hill could write: 
“Yesterday we hauled 130 carloads of 
wheat into Minneapolis. This would have 
been considered good receipts in Milwaukee 
ten years ago.” Two hundred miles of new 
line in Dakota were being built at the 
rate of a mile and a half per day, while 
steel was being put down on the main line 
at the rate of two miles per day. Two 
short lines in Minnesota, useful to round 
out the system, were bought. By the end 
of the year Mr. Hill can say, in a letter 
dated December 28th, “We have under 
contract for next year about 225 miles, 
which will give us, say, 1,090 miles of rail- 
way every mile of which is in good local 
country and about half of it in the Red 
River Valley. During the past 
eighteen months we have laid 26,000 tons 
of steel, and already have 12,000 bought 
for next year.” . 
There must, of course, be a larger finan- 
cial base for a system growing like this, 
every mile of new line being a money- 
bringer from the start; so it was ordered 
- by the board of directors in October that 
there should be issued $6,000,000 of 6 
per cent. bonds against lines thereafter 
constructed or acquired in the Territory of 
Dakota. There are few instances where a 
newcomer has conquered so quickly a 
position so honorable as that of the new 
system in the financial world. Mr. Hill 
writes to Mr. Angus on October 14th: 
“T received your message to-day advising 
of offer made by Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
for our bonds, which is, as I wired you, 
entirely satisfactory to me, if yourself and 
Mr. Stephen who are on the ground think 
well of it. I am sure it is gratifying to 
have our bonds as well received as those of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, especially as 
our company is comparatively unknown.” 


“T told Mr. Kennedy I would not vote again for any one 
as director who did not once a year examine the property 
and tts affairs so that his opinion would be of some value in 


its councils.” 


Other interests 
were looked after just 
as carefully. Forex- 
ample, there was a 
double purpose in having more than a close 
connection with the milling business at 
Minneapolis, now the most important 
single business interest in the Northwest. 
Mr. Hill never lost sight of the farmer, or 
of keeping him out of the grip of people 
who would squeeze his last dollar from him 
and drive him discouraged from the soil. 
He meant to see that the farmer had a fair 
show in the marketing of his grain. Then, 
a share inthe control of mills meant a large 
freight carriage, of raw material into 
Minneapolis and of the manufactured 
product out. It was good business for the 
railroad; and it helped to get a lot more in 
other ways, especially to keep the railroad 
from getting the worst of it in the exchange 
of business with systems running east from 
St. Paul. So the water power, on which 
the mills still depended, was acquired. 

Without a moment’s rest, too, went on 
the preparations for the westward march. 
No matter how pressing matters were at 
home for Mr. Hill, he was always gathering 
and storing in that wonderful memory of 
his every fact that could be of service in 
the projected extension of his system to the 
Pacific. Still hardly more than warm in 
his seat of power, this letter, written 
November 24, 1880, to Paris Gibson, years 
afterward to become United States Senator 
from Montana, is eloquent of Mr. Hill’s 
plans and methods. . 

“It will give me great pleasure to see you 
during the coming winter and to hear from 
you a description of northern and western 
Montana. If it is not too much trouble 
you can get me a description of the country 
lying at the foot of the mountains between 
the Missouri River and latitude 40, for a 
distance of one to three hundred miles 
and as far east as you can get information; 
also the number of cattle now in the Sun 
River, Teton, and Marias River valleys, 
and any other infor- 
mation that you 
think will aid me.” 

The through line 
of the rival Northern 
Pacific was com- 
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“There is no substitute for hard work.” 
“T find it pays to be where the money is being spent.” 


pleted by 1883, by 
the driving of the 
last spike in western 
Montana. Here was 
real transcontinental operation, whileas yet 
the Manitoba (as Mr. Hill’s road was still 
called) was but part way across the country. 

Mr. Villard’s most dramatic stroke had 
been the consolidation, in 1882, of the 
Northern Pacific interests and those known 
under the name of the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Company. By this he 
secured control of what was then the most 
powerful concern in the Pacific Northwest, 
eliminated river competition on the Colum- 
bia, whose steamships were included in 
the deal, and obtained a right of way and 
an entrance for his system into Portland, 
then the only city of importance on the 
North Pacific Coast. The Northern Paci- 
fic, including this adjunct, was something 
to be feared. But it had no terrors for 
Mr. Hill. He knew its financial condition, 
notwithstanding the recent reorganization 
and apparent plethora of cash. Better yet, 
he knew its operating conditions. He was 
in no hurry or fret, because he knew that 
every day reduced the power of the North- 
ern Pacific to carry its own burdens, and 
hence minimized the danger of that road 
as a competitor. 


“TOW COST OF OPERATION” 


He had not long to wait. Three months 
after the celebration connected with the 
completion of the Northern Pacific, which 
filled the newspapers of Europe and Ameri- 
ca with accounts of the elaborate display 
on that occasion, Mr. Villard personally 
and the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company and also the Oregon & Trans- 
continental disappeared together in the 
gulf of bankruptcy. Mr. Hill knew all the 
time what his own line could do when he 
had it finished to the coast. At this time, 
when he was still apparently a novice in 
the business, he would take a piece of paper, 
show exactly what it cost to haul a loaded 
car over the grades of 
the Northern Pacific, 
what it would cost 
over his own line with 
the grades and curves 
that he had fixed as 


the maximum, add up the fixed charges 
and the cost of operation per mile of the 
two systems, and ask his listener with a 
grim smile what he thought was iikely to 
happen when the fur should begin to fly. 

In a letter written by Mr. Hill to Mr. 
Kennedy in 1883, he says: “I think the 
time is at hand when railway property 
generally will be tested to its capacity to 
pay net earnings, and we have some neigh- 
bors who will surely have difficulty in 
making both ends meet. I think the 
Northern Pacific will have its greatest trial 
when its line is built through and its fi- 
nances are no longer sustained by sales 
of bonds, but all payments must be made 
from earnings; then I think they will need 
help much more than at present. 

It is at such a time we want to have our 
house in order and | think you will find it 
well advanced in that direction.” 

And how closely he believed a man 
should watch his business in its formative 
stage is indicated by a letter he wrote in 
1882 to Mr. Stephen in which he says: 
“Our property is nearly all new, and unlike 
old roads, whose staffs have been doing 
the same things at the same places for 
years. A failure to take in the whole 
situation owing to lack of knowledge or 
judgment, and under plea of temporary 
convenience or some other cause—matters 
are given a wrong direction and in the 
hurry of increasing business a precedent is 
established which is hard to change, or it 
is entirely overlooked and a permanent 
injury is the result. Every day’s observa- 
tion convinces me that in a new country a 
railroad is successful in the proportion its 
affairs are vigilantly looked after. There is 
no substitute for hard work, and the value 
of a railway is its capacity to earn money.” 

Through these years, again, there is 
continuous evidence of this oversight 


“After providing for fixed charges and a dividend of 6 
per cent. on capital, all surplus income was required to be 
placed to the credit of a Reserve Guarantee Fund, until the 
total should amount to 24 million dollars.” 
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“We do not care enough for Rocky Mountain scenery to 


spend a large sum in developing it. 


curvature.” 


almost preternaturally specific and acute. 
It is difficult enough to understand how 
time was found for the big things; but 
when one reads volumes of letters and 
reports dealing with the lines almost 
microscopic, the wonder grows. In these 
old letters and diaries, nothing escapes 
notice. There are “coal stains in the 
depot at Grand Forks.” Here is a list of a 
few of the things that Mr. Hill stored in his 
memory as he was rushing up and down the 
line, and set down in memoranda for his 
own future guidance or to be taken up with 
the proper parties at the proper time; 
location of gravel pits, side tracks, water 
tanks, lay of the country with reference 
to the line, condition of crops, rough 
places in the track, condition of track 
joints, where cars were standing unloaded 
and idle, wasted effort by hauling in gravel 
when the same material might have been 
obtained from the side of the track, ditches. 
A note says that everything lying around 
but not needed for operation must be 
picked up and put away; odd lengths of 
iron that cannot be matched and made 
useful should be gathered up and sent to 
market; “platform east end of depot wants 
one eighteen-foot plank for repairs.” In 
the same paragraph and line are a mem- 
orandum of an important bond election 
about to take place and a remark that the 
engineer has dumped his fire on the ties and 
burned them out in two or three places. 
“Memo. One car repairer here, this man 
smells of whiskey.” Spikes, frogs, and box 
lids lying about are listed for collection. 
Here is a report that a certain engineer 
has been kept on his engine too long with- 
out sleep, which ought not to happen; 
and there the entry, not from a section 


“This railroad enterprise was for him no speculation. 
It was a great constructive work, whose future he had gauged. 
If he was right, then it must also be one of the most splendid 
opportunities for investment that this country ever offered. 
As such he held it.” 


What we want is the 
best possible line, shortest distance, lowest grades, and least 


hand, remember, but 
from the real boss of 
the concern, that 
“flat 1269 has two 
brokentruss rods and 
should be repaired.” 
And scattered through all these pages are 
rough drawings of station buildings, round- 
houses, yards, tracks, switches, that indi- 
cate an almost photographic imprint in 
the mind of the man who made them of 
every accessory of the whole system. 


FINANCING AS ONE GOES ALONG 


The time was now ripe for placing the 
finances of this system on a broad and 
permanent foundation. Heretofore mone\ 
had been raised by the issue of securities 
or taken out of earnings, as and when it 
seemed best. A coherent financial policy 
could be supported by and was necessary 
to a railroad company with business and 
prospects such as this could show. ‘There- 
fore, in 1883 the board of directors of the 
Manitoba formally authorized an issue of 
$50,000,000 6 per cent. consolidated 
bonds. These were secured by mortgage 
on all the company’s lines, built or there- 
after to be constructed in Minnesota and 
Dakota. Of this total, $19,426,000 were 
reserved to retire prior bonds, $10,574,000 
were to be issued immediately, and the 
remaining $20,000,000 were to be issued 
only against future construction, and then 
at a rate of not to exceed $15,000 per 
mile, although the cost per mile often 
rose as high as $25,000, exclusive of the 
large sums paid out for terminal facilities. 
The issue of ten millions which the stock- 
holders were permitted to buy in at ten 
cents on the dollar has been attacked. Let 
the facts speak for the truth, whateve: 
it may be. The facts are these: 

During the years of very rapid growth 
and of necessity to participate in many 
allied interests, the money of the stock- 
holders, which might and ordinarily would 
have been distributed 
among them in the 
form of dividends, 
had been withheld 
and used for com- 
pany purposes, to the 
amount of not less 
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“He never speculated in the railroad’s securities or per- 
mitted others to do so at its cost. 
maintained a cash pool in New York for the purpose of 
buying in the stock if the bears attempted to raid it. 


than $11,000,000. In 
the period between 
1880 and 1883 the 
mileage of the sys- 
tem was nearly 
doubled, by con- 
structionand purchase. Inadditiontothat 
all the old lines were practically rebuilt, 
by the substitution of steel rails for iron. 
Equipment was quadrupled. And there 
were immense subsidiary enterprises, like 
the interest in the St. Anthony Falls 
Water Power Company, the building of the 
stone arch bridge and union depot, the in- 
terest purchased in the St. Paul & Duluth, 
the building of new shops at a cost of half a 
million dollars, and a dozen other things for 
which the cash and credit of the company 
had been used. 

It was cash belonging to the stock- 
holders. And, in addition, a surplus of 
$5,671,976 had been accumulated, in pur- 
suance of Mr. Hill’s consistent policy never 
to be without this anchor against any possi- 
ble mischance. In these three years only 
a little more than $4,000,000 had been 
added to the bonded debt, and $5,000,000 
to capital stock. The sums put into the 
property were more than double the total 
of the two. Instead of borrowing this 
difference from outsiders, the management 
borrowed it, without interest, from insiders ; 
that is, from the treasury of the company, 
and put it back into the road. The gist of 
the transaction was stated by Mr. Hill 
himself, in the letter summing up the story 
of his connection with the railroad which 
he addressed to the stockholders on retiring 
from the chairmanship of the board of 
directors in 1912. 

“The period from 1879 to 1883, when 
the railroad was still an experiment in 
the minds of most Eastern capitalists, was 
not a time to enlarge the volume of se- 
curities or ask outside capital to bid for 
them. All that this could have secured 
would have been some sales at much below 
par, and an imparied 
credit. Yet money 
must be had to keep 
going the extension 
which was creating a 
new Northwest; and, 
through that, a prof- 


“Our property 
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For years he and his friends 


itable and assured future for the company. 
So another method wasadopted. Thecom- 
pany diverted to these uses the money which 
might have been divided as profits among 
the stockholders. At one time 210 miles 
of road were built and $1,700,000 were 
spent on equipment without a bond issue. 
The Company became its own banker 
while waiting for a favorable market to be 
created. The stockholders temporarily 
renounced their profits in order to leave 
their money in the enterprise. But it 
remained their money, and their title to it 
was indisputable. It was costing now 
very much more than $12,000 a mile to 
build a substantial track. In all, about 
$11,000,000 of profits were put into new 
construction and betterments. The stock- 
holder of that day expected these profits 
to be distributed. His right to them was 
sanctioned by public opinion as well as by 
custom and law. It was recognized in 
1883.” 


GOOD CONSTRUCTION, CHEAP OPERATION 


It goes without saying that the future 
extensions of the railroad system were as 
carefully thought out at this time as was 
its present operation. There are many 
volumes of detailed correspondence with 
engineers in the field, in which proposed 
locations of lines yet to be built are con- 
sidered, corrected, changed, with the ut- 
most fidelity to what topographical condi- 
tions required. Mr. Hill knew the country 
about as well as the men outside. And 
one prevailing principle governs throughout 
his placing of lines and his iastructions to 
subordinates. In no case is money to be 
saved by choosing a route less difficult, 
from the engineering point of view, if this 


is nearly all new. A failure to take in 


the whole situation owing to lack of knowledge or judgment, 
and under plea of temporary convenience or some other 
cause—matters are given a wrong direction and a precedent 
is established which is hard to change.” 
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rather than of bonds. 


or all of the stock usually goes with them as a bonus. 
Hill always declared that every dollar of securities, stock 
as well as bonds, should have behind it a dollar in cash, 
material, or service rendered. Secondly, he believed in ex- 
panding by employing the cash 1n hand and taking up the 


debt with securities afterward.” 


will entail greater cost in operation. The 
cost of one method is paid for at first, once 
for all. The second is a continual annual 
charge on operation. To minimize the 
latter was the keynote of Mr. Hill’s policy 
asarailroad man. He writes, a little later, 
to Mr. Stephen: “ We are now reducing our 
grades so that we can haul 700 to 800 tons 
with one locomotive. Of course, 
this all costs money and plenty of it; but 
I think it the very best way to protect the 
property.” 

During these years the old lines of the 
Manitoba were revolutionized. The whole 
system was being made to conform to that 
definite standard of construction which 
was dictated to Mr. Hill’s mind by relative 
cost of operation. The following, from a 
letter dated April 9, 1884, describes what 
was being done: “During the past two 
years we have spent a great deal of money 
for steel rails, ballasting track, transfer 
yards, terminal facilities, new equipment, 
new shops, and in fact have put the road 
in better condition than any railway simi- 
larly situated that | know of in the West, 
and consequently are to-day enabled to 
operate our road at a lower rate of expense. 
We have now over one thousand miles 
with a 26-foot maximum grade and only 
220 miles with over a 30-foot maximum 
grade. The latter we expect to reduce to 
26 and 30-foot maximum within the next 
two years. When this is done no railway 
in the world of one thousand miles or more 
will have the same low gradients.” 


THE RUSH WESTWARD 


In January, 1886, the Montana Central 
Railroad Company was organized, osten- 
sibly to connect the new town of Great 
Falls, built at a water power from which 
big things were hoped, . with Helena, Butte, 
and elsewhere in the territory that it 
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“In financing, Mr. Hill believed, first, in the sale of stock 
Where bonds are issued first, much 


might elect. The 
Montana Central 
was, to all intents 
and purposes, James 
J.Hill. Itwasorgan- 
ized to occupy the 
Mortana field until 
the Manitoba should 
be ready for the rush 
westward from 
Minot which was to break the world’s record 
for railroad building. When, the next year, 
that rush came, the same contractors who 
had made a record in the building of the 
Canadian Pacific were employed here. Mr. 
Hill knew what could be done, and he ex- 
acted it mercilessly. Not only grading but 
bridging was done ahead of the track 
layers, so that the rails were shot out and 
spiked down with amazing rapidity. Mr. 
D. C. Shephard, the chief contractor, has 
preserved in a memoir a concise descrip- 
tion of this performance as an engineering 
feat: “In the year 1887 our firm con- 
structed 1,175 miles of railroad, of which 
the remarkably rapid construction of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
from Minot to Helena formed a part. 
The track laying on this great work was 
commenced five miles west of Minot, 
April ist, and was completed to Helena 
November 18, 1887, a distance of 643 miles 
and at an average rate for each working 
day of 3% miles.” 

A year later Mr. Hill reports upon the 
performance of the completed work. As 
always, the method of building, with rela- 
tion to operation, comes first in his thought. 
“Reference has heretofore been made to 
the exceptional character of this line as to 
grades and curvature. With the exception 
of eighteen miles of temporary line the 
maximum is 31.7 feet to the mile, and on 
about 400 miles of the 550 from Minot 
to Great Falls the maximum is only 
twenty-one feet to the mile.” In like 
manner he notes that the line from Helena 
to Butte “is laid with steel rails of seventy- 
five pounds per yard section, and white 
oak ties have been laid on all the curves.” 
He built for permanence, but he also built 
to carry business. 

He recommended this in his report of 
June, 1884. “In view of the large ex- 


Mr. 
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penditures that re- 
quire to be made 
from time to time for 
replacement of iron 
with steel, purchases 
of equipment, and all 
other permanent im- : 
provements, it has 
been deemed wise by 
the directors to set 
aside a fund to specially provide for these 
extraordinary expenses when they occur, 
and it is their intention in the future to set 
apart there in each year such sum as the 
earnings of the road will justify, until this 
is ample for any contingency.” In De- 
cember of the same year this was carried 
formally into effect by the directorate. 
After providing for fixed charges and a 
dividend of 6 per cent. on capital, all 
surplus income was required to be placed 
to the credit of a “Reserve Guarantee 
Fund,” until the total should amount to 
two and a half million dollars. This 
amount was held perpetually at command; 
one million being in bonds of the company, 
and the remainder in cash or securities at 
the option of the board. It was a “ dread- 
naught”’ of immense offensive and defen- 
sive power in a time when railroad manage- 
ments generally were willing to live from 
hand to mouth, little able to resist the 
temptation to distribute all their surplus 
revenue immediately, and hence almost 
unprotected against a lowering of the 
financial barometer. 


BIG SHIPS AND LOW RATES 


While he was stealing a march on his 
competitors in Montana, he was doing the 
same thing between St. Paul and Chicago, 
and between the head of the lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. He had studied water 
just as carefully as he had land transpor- 
tation. He looked at them both from the 
same angle of vision—cost of operation. 
Just as he saw that high grades and sharp 
curves must be avoided, so he saw the 
waste in small ships, filling their peddlers’ 
packs with grain at Duluth and Superior, 
taking almost as large a crew to handle 
them as would boats several times their 
size, wasting fuel, wasting time, wasting 
everything. He prepared to run his own 


“One prevailing principle governs throughout his placing 
of lines and instructions to subordinates. 
money to be saved by choosing a route less difficult, from the 
engineering point of view, if this will entail greater cost in 
operation. The cost of one method 1s paid for, once for 
The second is a continual charge on operation. To 
minimize the latter was the keynote of Mr. Hill's policy 
as a railroad man.” 


In no case 1s 


steamships on the Great Lakes; and by 
1889, when his railroad was completed 
to the terminals and docks there, the ships 
were ready for them. 

The Northern Steamship Company was 
formed, in June, 1888, as an adjunct of 
the railroad company. Its boats, which 
began to run in 1888 and 1880, established 
a new standard of size and efficiency in 
lake transportation. The Manitoba as- 
signed to it its interest in six steam freight 
vessels for which it had contracted. The 
latest improvements were adopted in 
machinery for loading and unloading. 
New records were made in the dispatch of 
grain and flour from the head of the lakes 
to Buffalo and other lake ports. Mr. Hill 
himself has described, in his ‘ Highways of 
Progress,” the revolution wrought in lake 
traffic: “A vessel that carries only 1,000 
tons cannot compete with a box car. 
With a steamer carrying 10,000 tons you 
have it beaten. This is the key to the 
only growth that has taken place in our 
interior commerce. Twenty years ago 
the largest carriers on the lakes that could 
pass through the old ‘Soo’ Canal, with 
its fourteen-foot locks, were of about 3,000 
tons. The canal was deepened to twenty- 
one feet, and now an ordinary load is from 
10,000 to 12,000 tons. This explains the 
wonderful growth of lake commerce re- 
ferred to. The difference in cost between 
the operation of a boat of 3,000 and one 
of 12,000 tons is only so much as will 
cover the employment of two extra firemen, 
two more deck hands, and the purchase of 
about ten tons of coal additional per day; 
in all, some $28. At this slight extra ex- 
pense the carrying power is quadrupled. 
Hence the phenomenal expansion of lake 
commerce within the last twenty years, 
while this change in its carrying machinery 
took place.” That theory he put in prac- 
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tice in the boats that he caused to be 
constructed for business on the lakes. 
The Northern Steamship Company’s six 
steamships were 310 feet long, 40 feet 
beam, 26 feet depth. In 1888 they carried 
939,162 bushels of wheat, and 1,214,519 
in 1890. Channels were improved, ships 
were enlarged, and the tonnage grew until 
Duluth-Superior became one of the world’s 
great shipping points. So it came about 
that, after twenty years, Duluth and Su- 
perior were able to handle, in seven and a 
half months of open navigation, more 
business than any other port of anything 
like its population in the world handles 
in twelve. 

The railroad became independent of 
other carriers on the lakes. When they 
began to try to head off this dangerous 
adversary by pooling the Buffalo wheat 
elevators and raising charges so as to grab 
the profit away from railroad and farmer 
alike, Mr. Hill put his mind on the job, 
invented a new steel elevator which was a 
marvel of cheapness and efficiency in 
operation, built one at Buffalo, just to 
show what he could do, gave warning that 
he would have fair treatment or build 
enough elevators to handle the whole 
wheat transfer business at that point, and 
remained master of the situation. From 
that time there was never a question of 
the ability of the- railroad to get its con- 
signments to markets outside of its own 
territory quickly and cheaply; or of the 
protection of its patrons against being 
gouged by connecting lines or deprived 
of the advantage of local rate reductions. 


PROTECTING STOCK AGAINST RAIDS 


There are continual flashes through 
these years of illuminating ideas about the 
railroad and its conduct. A first principle 
of Mr. Hill had been to keep out of the 
stock market. He let others do the specu- 
lating, and was content that his interest 
in the property should take care of itself. 
But as knowledge of this attitude leaked 
out, it encouraged some of the free lances. 
The Manitoba was like an unwalled city 
in the Middle Ages. Speculators began-to 


look at it and at one another and say, 
with the gray wolf, “good hunting.” By 
the middle of 1887 there were 581 stock- 


holders in the Manitoba. In the fall there 
was a depressed market for all securities, 
and severe attacks were made on the stock. 
So Mr. Hill receded from his first position 
enough to say to Mr. Kennedy: “ While we 
have both always considered it was not 
our duty to keep the price of the stock in 
the market at or near any particular figure, 
I feel that the stock is worth more money, 
and that if we can stop the raiders from 
selling down so low as to make some of the 
more recent purchasers afraid to hold it, 
the effort will be worth making.” This 
continued to be the policy enforced by a 
few painful lessons to those who thought 
Manitoba a good stock to play ball with. 
In time of panic as well as in the flush of 
prosperity, quotations of this security 
always seemed to have written after them 
in invisible ink the familiar legend, “cave 
canem’’—beware of the dog! 


DIRECTORS MUST DIRECT 


Two letters from Mr. Hill in this period 
express in his emphatic way his idea of the 
sort of responsibility a man assumes when 
he sits on a board of directors. Mr. 
Kennedy had suggested the name of a 
prominent New Yorker as one that would 
be valuable to add to the list of directors 


of the Manitoba. Mr. Hill takes the | 


matter up with Mr. Stephen in this em- 
phatic way: “I told Mr. Kennedy plainly 
that unless Mr. would agree to spend 
two weeks at least in every year on the 
property and would undertake to know 
its wants | would vote against him; and 
further, that I would not again vote for 
any one as director who did not once a 
year examine the property and its affairs 
so that his opinion would be of some value 
in its councils. This may seem almost 
unreasonable, but I know that our greatest 
weakness has been a want of knowledge 
on the part of the Board of the property 
in its relative position to other lines and 
the reasons that should guide its business 
policy. | am, as you know, not ambitious, 
and | assure you that unless the stock- 
holders elect directors who will give the 
company’s affairs time enough to under- 
stand them, they must get some one else to 
take the responsibility besides me.” 

To a high official of the St. Paul & Du- 
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luth Railroad, in which, as has been shown, 
the Manitoba had a strong holding, and 
which was proposing to do a little “high 
financing” for the benefit of the several 
systems interested, Mr. Hill sent, in 1886, 
this vigorous reply: “A sound, careful 
business policy has brought the road out 
of its difficulties to a position where it has 
made some money for its stockholders, and 
if this policy is continued the time does 
not seem to be far distant when it will be 
able to pay a dividend to both common and 
preferred; but if a majority of the stock- 
holders, who are the real parties in interest, 
owning the property, desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, there is nothing to com- 
pel me to sit on their Board of Directors 
and | will certainly refuse to have any 
further connection with any plan looking 
to the injection of more fictitious capital 
into a company that already has $20,000 
a mile more than it ought to have.” 


THROUGH TO. THE PACIFIC 


In 1890, the idea of completing his rail- 
road to the Pacific Coast—and becoming 
a transcontinental line—passed out of the 
stage of years-long calculation and be- 
came a positive resolution. Many people 
thought that ambition or vainglory, the 
unregulated eagerness of a man distin- 
guished in his specialty, had made the 
project of a transcontinental line a sort of 
mania with him. They still judged him 
as they did when he was talking “St. Paul 
& Pacific” to anybody who would listen. 
His plan, in fact, was the product of a 
logic as hard and cold as the steel of his 
railroad’s track. He knew how much the 
other transcontinentals must pay out each 
year in fixed charges, and what it would 
cost them per ton per mile to haul freight 
over their grades and around their curves. 
He proposed to build, and had built thus 
far, across the continent a railroad so 
modestly capitalized as to keep its inter- 
est charge greatly below that of any 
competitor; and with grades and curves 
so moderate that the cost of movement 
could always be less than theirs. In short, 
the new system was prepared, if need be, 
to take business at a rate below the actual 
cost for any of the other lines, and to make 
money while doing so. Here is his general 


order to his chief engineer in the summer 
of 1890: “We do not care enough for 
Rocky Mountain scenery to spend a large 
sum of money in developing it either on the 
Spokane or elsewhere. What we want is 
the best possible line, shortest distance, low- 
est grades and least curvature that we can 
build between the points to be covered.” 

The Seattle & Montana Company came 
into existence to open a way to the Pacific. 
By working through companies locally 
organized, terminals and traffic facilities 
for the new lines could be secured at a 
much lower price than if the parent com- 
pany had gone into the market after them, 
with the necessary flourish of trumpets; 
and the true purpose could be kept much 
longer concealed from rivals, who could 
not be certain what was behind projects 
apparently of a purely local organization 
and interest. The Seattle & Montana 
Company had been organized in 1889 
under the laws of the state of Washington. 
Seattle was selected for the chief terminus 
on the Pacific Coast, and it was decided 
that a line skirting the shore from there 
north to the Frazer River should be built or 
acquired. The New Westminster South- 
ern Company was incorporated in April, 
1887, to build from the international boun- 
dary to New Westminstcr. It was sold 
in 1905 to the Seattle & Montana, and so, 
by purchase and construction, a through 
rail line of about 150 miles in longth was 
built up, from Seattle to New Westminster, 
in British Columbia. 


DEVELOP LOCAL INDUSTRIES 


Construction was also begun on the 
heavy work which had to penctrate the 
maze of lower ridges and zig-zag across the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains. Mr. 
Hill closed a deal with the Union Pacific 
in 1891 for a joint ownership of the line 
from Seattle to Portland, and paid a million 
dollars toward the uncompleted work 
which it would require four millions to 
finish. It was at a time when “money 
talked,’’ and he had the money; for the 
reason, among others, that he had built a 
commercially profitable machine. 

Before the line to the Coast was built, 
one more thing remained to be done. 
This was to perfect a general organization 
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adequate to the demands of the future. 
fhe old St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Company had been a serviceable tool. 
It had done its work. But, as Mr. Hill 
put it, “it had outgrown its clothes.” 
The title itself, exactly fitting the original 
plan, was already a misnomer, and would 
be more so as applied to a transcontinental 
system. The original limitation of capital 
stock to $20,000,000 was a strait-jacket 
for a system that must assimilate the 
capitalization of the big separate companies 
under which construction in the West had 
been carried forward. Mr. Hill desired 
to build new lines from stock proceeds 
rather than bond sales, giving him a clear 
property and a basis for future credit issues 
if that became desirable or necessary. He 
meant that capital stock should mean 
actual money put into the property. The 
needs of the new day demanded an instru- 
ment more flexible and of wider reach. 
So the Great Northern Railway Company 
was organized in 1889. A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Minneapolis & St. 
Cloud Company, whose charter has been 
mentioned in the early part of this history 
as one favorable for an organization with 
liberal powers, changed its name on Sep- 
tember 16, 1889, to the Great Northern 
Railway Company. On November 11th 
of the same year the new company accepted 
the terms proposed by the Manitoba 
Company for the transfer of its property. 
The stock was made $40,000,000, half 
common and half preferred. The property 
of the “Manitoba”’ was leased for 999 
years on an agreement to pay interest on 
all bonds outstanding and such as might 
be issued, 6 per cent. dividends on the 
old $20,000,000 capital stock, and taxes 
and assessments. At midnight, January 
31, 1890, the Great Northern became the 
controlling power. There were trans- 
ferred under this lease 2,770 miles of road, 
with all the appertaining properties inci- 
dental to operation. In the tale of 
American railroads of the time, it would be 
hard to match this low capitalization. 
On June 9, 1890, the Great Northern 
“requested”” the Manitoba to extend 
its lines westwardly from some suitable 
point in Montana to Puget Sound, and the 


[The next article will tell in Mr. Hill’ 


request was formally approved by the 
latter two weeks later. The first annual 
report of the Great Northern, for the five 
months ending June 30, 1890, showed 
net earnings of more than a million and a 
half. Two extracts from that report set 
out vividly the business policy of the 
management, and the operating ideas on 
which it was based. 

“When the Pacific extension has been 
completed, your company will have a 
continuous rail line from Lake Superior, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis to the Pacific 
Coast, shorter than any existing trans- 
continental railway and with lower grades 
and less curvatures. Its cost and capi- 
talization will also be much less than those 
of any other line to the coast. It is ex- 
pected that, with the foregoing favorable 
conditions, the heavier products of the 
Pacific Coast region, which up to this time 
could seek markets only by ocean routes, 
can be moved eastward to the older sec- 
tions of the country.” 

Active work on the Pacific extension 
commenced in August, 1890, and went 
ahead without intermission. Once the de- 
cision was definitely announced, the track 
was pushed forward with as much energy, 
though, of course, not with the same 
breathless speed, through the passes and 
over the crests of the mountains as it had 
been across the plains. 

The financing of his railroad throws a 
bright light on Mr. Hill’s principles of 
business. Taken as a whole his devices 
suggest two principles then distinctive in 
American finance. 

First, Mr. Hill believed in recourse, so 
far as possible, to the sale of stock rather 
than of bonds. Where bonds are issued 
first and a railroad is built from the pro- 
ceeds, much or all of the stock usually 
goes with them as a bonus. Mr. Hill al- 
ways declared that every dollar of se- 
curities, stock as well as bonds, should have 
behind it a dollar in cash, material or 
services rendered. 

Second, he believed in expanding the rail- 
road system, whenever itwas possible, byem- 
ploying cash in hand; using the proceeds of 
his splendidly prosperous property, and tak- 
ing up the debt with securities afterward. 


s own words of the Hill-Harriman fight] 
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JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 





THE NEW SENATOR AND THE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF HIS ADMINISTRATION AS 
PROGRESSIVE GOVERNOR THAT CAUSED HIS PROMOTION 
TO THE UPPER HOUSE OF CONGRESS 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE election of Hiram Johnson 

to the United States Senate, bya 

majority of 270,000, is an event 

that has greater than local 

significance. What explains his 
amazing hold on the people of California? 
Has he any qualities that make him pos- 
sible as a national figure? Certainly 
Johnson has heaped up plenty of material 
for a review of his career... | can recall no 
other American governor who has had an 
existence which has been quite so full. For 
nearly ten years Johnson has led the most 
active public life. He was the central 
figure in one of the most sensational graft 
prosecutions in our annals; he led the 
wonderful popular movement which re- 
deemed the great Pacific state from the rule 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad; and as 
governor he obtained. the passage of the 
most complete radical legislative pro- 
gramme any state has known. He was one 
of the organizers of the Progressive Party 
and served as its Vice-Presidential candi- 
date in 1912. He has twice been elected 
governor of California, for four-year terms, 
in face of the tradition that limits a man to 
only one. Certainly here we have no 
mushroom political growth, and the fact 
that California approves this career. by 
sending Johnson to the United States 
Senate with a popular majority, which, so 
far as | know, is unprecedented, gives it 
an interest that extends to the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Whatever else he may be, Hiram John- 
son is a thorough Californian. There is 
not a critical episode in his life that has not 
had its habitation in that beautiful state. 
He was born there—in 1866—in that very 
city, Sacramento, which has been the scene 
of his greatest triumphs; he received his 





education at the University of California; 
he married a California girl, the daughter 
of one of the pioneers; he made his reputa- 
tion as perhaps the greatest trial lawyer 
on the Pacific Coast as a practitioner in 
San Francisco. In his college days John- 
son stood out conspicuously as a man of 
vigorous mind and- indomitable leader- 
ship. For years he had played his part, 
merely as a private, in California politics, 
and he had had better opportunities than 
most to study the political methods of the 
dominant power. He furnishes a profit- 
able study in heredity. His own father, 
Grove L. Johnson, also a man of alert 
mentality and ingratiating leadership, had 
served for years as a willing tool of the 
Southern Pacific in the Sacramento legis- 
lature. Grove L. Johnson enjoys an evil 
fame in his native state. “The long con- 
tinuance in the legislature,” said a native 
historian in 1910, “of this adroit and malevo- 
lent man is one of the heaviest burdens 
carried by California to-day.’ Indeed, 
when Johnson began his life work exter- 
minating this Southern Pacific influence, 
one of his toughest political opponents was 
his own father. 

Just as the children of drunkards are 
likely to become teetotalers, so Hiram 
Johnson, as soon as he began to think at 
all, conceived the bitterest hatred for the 
kind of politics in which his father had 
played his part. But he did little in a 
public way until the graft prosecutions. 
The East has not yet forgotten the stories 
that came out of San Francisco ten years 
ago; stories of municipal looting and 
municipal partnership with the under- 
world that would have done credit to 
Tammany Hall in its most successful era. 
The activities of Abe Ruef and Schmitz 
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and the United Railways, indeed, reached 
a depth of sordidness almost unparalleled 
in American cities. That was a time that 
called for the best energies of all good 
citizens, and Johnson gave his in good 
measure. He served as counsel in the 
graft prosecutions and then, when Heney 
was shot, he took charge of the entire 
proceedings, securing a conviction that 
sentenced Ruef to a long term in the 
San Quentin penitentiary. This was the 
employment that made Johnson’s name 
known all over California; the energy and 
ability displayed on this occasion, as well 
as the intense devotion to the common- 
wealth, made Johnson the _ inevitable 
leader of the great contest that followed 
the scandals in San Francisco. 


THE RAILROAD THAT RULED A STATE 


The Nation has made such progress in 
the last six years that the issue which 
then excited so many states, that of cor- 
poration rule, is becoming somewhat 
dimmed in the public mind. But this 
issue stimulated many important political 
careers—Roosevelt, La Follette, Hughes, 
and Wilson, for example. New York, 
New Jersey, and other states had all had 
corporation rule, but | doubt whether any 
community had so completely lost its 
political identity as California. Fifty 
years hence the historian, seeking his ideal 
illustration-of this era in American politics, 
will necessarily find it on the Pacific Coast. 
The state of California for many years had 
not been a republic, far less a democracy; 
it had been as complete an autocracy as 
Prussia itself. The controlling dynasty was 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the heads of 
which—first Huntington and afterward 
Harriman—ruled it from their offices in 
Wall Street. Any man who wished to go 
to the legislature had first to visit, hat in 
hand, some Southern Pacific representative 
in San Francisco; when elected, his only 
business was to obey instructions. The 
legislature was not composed of men, 
but of voting machines. The utmost 
demoralization resulted. What this con- 
trol meant in local affairs the Ruef-Schmitz 
régime had shown; what it meant in the 
state was evident in a smothered citizen- 
ship, inefficiently and expensively con- 


' ducted state departments, in the absence 


of enlightened legislation for the popular 
welfare, in corruption that made legisla- 
tion merely a matter of bargain-and-sale. 


CALIFORNIA’S REVOLT 


But the mass of Californians, like the 
mass of Americans everywhere, revolted 
at these conditions. The Ruef-Schmitz 
proceeding, the appearance of better 
things in other states, the growing reas- 
sertion of popular sovereignty everywhere, 
were making their influence felt. From 
1905 to 1910 certain new words became 
part of our political vocabulary, especially 
in the Western states. Such things as the 
initiative and referendum, the recall, and 
the direct primary became popular maga- 
zine topics as well as practical instrumen- 
talities of onward-marching democracy. 
Talk even of recalling judges shocked the 
ears of Conservatism everywhere. States 
bestirred themselves for employers’ lia- 
bility, shorter hours of work for men and 
women, laws restricting the employment of 
children, and the words, “social justice,” 
began to assume that concrete form that 
afterward formed the basis of a new politi- 
cal party. Some of these new ideas had 
little value as governmental agencies and 
represented little more than a popular 
protest against existing things. The 
initiative and referendum, as ideal methods 
of conducting government, were, as Presi- 
dent Wilson informed his college students, 
all “bosh’’; as temporary expedients for 
restoring popular rule, however, and start- 
ing it going on a real scientific basis, they 
had great value. One of these reforms that 
has swept over the whole country, and 
probably taken a permanent place in our 
party machinery, was the direct primary. 
The new Progressives of California now 
included all these “new fangled notions” 
in their political armory. Public senti- 
ment for the direct primary became so in- 
sistent that even the political bureau of the 
Southern Pacific became alarmed and, 
“pandering to decent sentiment” of Cali- 
fornia, permitted it to become a law. In 
doing this, the Herrin machine believed, 
it was merely throwing a bone to the 
wolves. Once they obtained it, the “mob” 
would quiet down and things would go on 
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much the same as before. They granted 


it precisely as all autocrats have bestowed » 


liberal institutions on the populace—in 
face of a growing spirit of revolt. But, 
when they ‘permitted the direct primary 
bill to pass, these California Bourbons and 
Romanoffs sealed their own fate. For 
it made possible the career of Hiram John- 
son and established liberty in the state. 


THE LINCOLN-ROOSEVELT LEAGUE 


The sans-culottes of California had 
organized something which they called the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League. It 
consisted, at first, of only a few dozen 
citizens and possessed a platform that had 
the merits of breeziness and conciseness: 
“ Kick the Southern Pacific Railroad out of 
California.” It inspired inextinguishable 
laughter in the railroad-dominated legis- 
lature. One day, in 1909, a member was 
hailed before the bar to receive the nominal 
punishment for absenting himself at 
quorum. “I sentence the member,” the 
speaker said, amid howls of mirth, “to 
join the Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican 
League.” “I object, Mr. Speaker,” said 
a wit from the floor, “to the punishment as 
unusual and cruel and, therefore, uncon- 
stitutional.” In truth the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League, in its early days, did move 
somewhat vaguely, in doubt as precisely 
how to use the new means to freedom. 
One day a California leader ran against 
Senator Bristow in Washington. “Haven’t 
you got some man in your state,” said 
this Kansas Senator, “who can get into 
an automobile and make a complete tour 
in every county and talk directly to the 
farmers? That is the way we do it in 
Kansas.” The Lincoln-Roosevelt League 
began to look for such a man. It didn’t 
require much looking, for Hiram Johnson 
was clearly the person “indicated.” 

Johnson now gave the country a new 
type of political leader. Young—he was 
then only forty-four—rather handsome in 
appearance, with a round, florid face topped 
by brown hair, rapid in his movements, 
with a gift for staccato oratory and a fine 
aptitude in personal appeal and invective, 
he now started out, backed only by a 
handful of men in the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League, to capture the Republican nomina- 
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tion from the Southern Pacific machine. 
His working capital was merely his energy 
and enthusiasm; his means, that direct 
primary which the supreme rulers had 
granted a turbulent people. Under this 
direct primary the voters themselves se- 
lected the party candidate, the old con- 
vention ceasing to exist. The California 
Republicans, therefore, faced the direct 
issue: did they wish the Southern Pacific 
dummy for their candidate, or a man like 
Johnson, whose platform was the violent 
ejectment of that corporation from political 
power? The Southern Pacific had all the 
traditional strength—it controlled the 
Republican organization in every county, 
it was firmly entrenched in power, it had 
unlimited money and a not over-sensitive 
conscience about methods of spending it. 
Johnson had only a few acknowledged 
supporters and his own determined spirit. 


IGNORED BY THE PRESS 


There was only one thing to do—to take 
his cause directly to the populace. Only a 
face-to-face meeting with the people could 
carry the situation against these tremen- 
dous odds. Johnson went out, like a 
Salvation Army revivalist, in the pursuit of 
political souls. His business was that of 
the exhorter; like the religious revivalist, 
he stood spouting at street corners, in- 
viting the wayfarer to step up and be 
saved. Neglected by the newspapers, who 
regarded his queer, “undignified” enter- 
prise as unworthy of attention, he left 
quietly for the northern part of the state, 
sections where there are no railroads, and 
began his Billy Sunday sermons under the 
shadow of Mount Shasta. He first talked 
heart to heart to farmers, in a little town 
that had never seen a political candidate 
before. For some time he kept up this life 
of an itinerant preacher, no one, excepting 
a few intimates, knowing anything about 
it. Not a line concerning his activities 
appeared in the newspapers. He had been 
denouncing the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for several weeks before this corporation 
had any inkling of the fact. But gradually 
the movement began to grow. The cam- 
paign funds increasing, Mr. Johnson now 
hired an advance man, who went ahead 
advertising the meetings, and San Fran- 
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cisco papers now sent reporters to send 
daily reports of the progress. In a month 
or two the Johnson procession had grown 
to be a cavalcade, and the farmers, at the 
first sign of approach, would leave their 
fields and hasten to the meeting place. 
The Johnson party attached cowbells to 
their automobiles—they were still in 
country without railroads—and this tink- 
ling signified that Johnson was near by. 
The receptions increased in cordiality, 
the gatherings soon becoming almost a 
riot. Women attended as well as men, and 
even school children now obtained their 
first lessons in good citizenship. 


“WILL YOU KEEP THE FAITH?” 


Johnson, swinging his right arm—almost 
his only gesture—and talking with all the 
passion that caused such a ruction at the 
Chicago convention of 1912, spoke only on 
a single theme. He had no interest in the 
tariff, or the currency, or the Philippines. 
He devoted all his attention to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, its domination in 
California, and the consequent degrada- 
tion of the state. And he found the people 
alert and eager. “They were, heart and 
soul, opposed to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road,” he told me once, recalling the events 
of this primary campaign. “But I was 
slow in winning their support. They had 
been fooled many times by the promises of 
false prophets and were wary. The thing 
that affected me most, and stayed with me 
after the campaign, when | was seated in 
the gavernor’s chair, was the way the 
farmers would come, take my hand, and, 
looking into my eyes, say: ‘Johnson, will 
you keep the faith? If we nominate you, 
will you do to the Southern Pacific just 
what you say you will do?’ That phrase, 
‘Will you keep the faith?’ is the most 
impressive question I have ever been 
asked.” , 

And, according to the prevailing opinion 
in California—rather strongly emphasized 
now by a 270,000 majority—Johnson did 
keep the faith. He has been governor of 
California now for six years. In that 
period the state ‘has been transformed. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad does not 
now control the government. It gets just 
as much, and no more, as any other 


element in the state—and that is justice. 
No man who wishes to run for office does 
obeisance to its political manipulators, 
and no man’s election expenses are paid 
from its coffers. The legislators legislate 
as independent, full-grown men. In place 
of a corporation autocracy, California 
now has an intelligently led democracy. 
There is nothing archaic or legalistic 
about Governor Johnson’s conception of 
his office. He regards himself as having 
been chosen by the people as their leader, 
and his leadership, untrammeled by any 
pedantries, extends to both the executive 
and the legislative branches. No one, ex- 
cept President Wilson, has exercised this 
leadership so completely. On his inau- 
guration day Governor Johnson walked 
to the capitol, unattended by the majestic 
pomp that usually had accompanied such 
occasions, and delivered an _ inaugural 
address whose every note rang with this 
new spirit of leadership. Like Wilson in 
New Jersey, Johnson and his friends had 
organized an administrative group, which 
had outlined the Administration’s policies 
and concentrated sufficient support: in the 
legislature to make them law. | This group, 
which had held its meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, consisted of the Republican State 
Committee, senators and assemblymen, 
and editors of the progressive, and even the 
standpat papers. When the legislature 
assembled, therefore, it had its programme 
well outlined. Its purpose was the aboli- 
tion of the corporation autocracy that had 
ruled the state so long, and the elevation 
of the people thémselves to supremacy in 
their government. The reorganization of 
the state machinery and the administrative 
departments was essential to this end. 
But that was not the main purpose—it 
was only preliminary. Here was Cali- 
fornia, a state of 2,500,000 people, rich, 
intelligent, tingling with life, so young that 
many of the social evils already fastened on 
certain Eastern communities had had little 
chance to grow.’ Certainly this fertile 
empire presented a rare opportunity for 
the development of a modern, humane, 
forward-looking democracy. In the imagi- 
nation of Johnson and his associates, 
such a democracy existed not only to fulfil 
the traditional business of protecting life 
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and property but to secure as widespread 
a participation as possible of the masses in 
the essentials and the comforts of existence. 
A state in which every man has his fair 
show at health, education, decent shelter, 
three wholesome meals a day, an honest 
return for honest labor, an opportunity for 
a little enjoyment—this was the new ideal 
which was about to be tried in this Pacific 
Coast commonwealth. 


A NEW ERA FOR CALIFORNIA 


As a method of restoring popular rule, 
the Johnson Administration adopted those 
familiar devices, the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. It even accepted the 
recall of judges. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad for a generation had practically 
appointed judges—and recalled them, too, 
by refusing renominations to the dis- 
obedient; and so the fact that now the 
voters were to receive this power did not 
shock Californians. But other new legis- 
lation probably had more immediate re- 
sults in purging the state. In order to 
discourage corporation influence at the 
polls, the Australian ballot system, which 
the standpatters in previous years had 
denatured so that it had borne little re- 
semblance to its original form, was restored. 
In order to end the office-mongering that 
had made administration a farce by filling 
all the offices with incompetent political 
heelers, the legislature passed a civil ser- 
vice law which made practically all ap- 
pointments permanent and based them 
upon merit alone. At the outer office of 
the State Harbor Commission at San 
Francisco appears this sign: “All applica- 
tions for office are referred to the state 
civil service commissioner at Sacramento” 
—in itself an eloquent witness of the new 
era. But the one agency that has rele- 
gated the Southern Pacific organization to 
its appointed place is the new Public 
Utilities Commission. “For many years 
past,” said Mr. Johnson in his inaugural, 
“shippers and those generally dealing with 
the Southern Pacific Company have been 
demanding protection against the rates 
fixed by that corporation. The demand 


has been answered by the corporation by 
the simple expedient of taking over the 
government of the state; and instead of 
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regulation by the railroads, as the framers 
of the new constitution fondly hoped, 
the railroad has regulated the state.” 
But the new utility legislation has reversed 
this order. The Commission has reduced 
rates, improved service, ended _ stock- 
watering, and in other ways compelled the 
railroads—and not only the railroads but 
public utilities of all character—to return 
an equivalent for their franchises. 

Other states have done these things; 
what distinguishes the Johnson Adminis- 
tration is its lengthy programme of social 
and industrial reform. It has sought to 
give actuality to that somewhat hackneyed 
expression, “social justice.” In 1914, the 
Progressive Party published a volume de- 
tailing all these achievements; more than 
three hundred pages were required to 
describe them all. Naturally the con- 
servative looks upon all this as a welter of 
radicalism; “the legislature of a thousand 
freaks,’’ was the term which the scornful 
in California applied to Johnson’s law- 
making body. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL’ REFORM 


This social and industrial programme in- 
cludes all such familiar items as employers’ 
liability, the eight-hour law, for both men 
and women, conservation, improved tene- 
ments, and the like. Governor Johnson 
followed Governor Hughes’s lead in abolish- 
ing race track gambling and he has secured 
legislation intended—the hope is probably 
a delusive one—to limit prostitution 
and end commercialized vice. Other laws 
look to the ultimate adoption of widows’ 
pensions, teachers’ pensions, old age pen- 
sions, and the minimum wage, and the 
legislature has passed many provisions for 
increasing the safety of workers and the 
public, and abolishing child labor. Pro- 
bation courts have been established for 
minors, institutions have been built for the 
reformation of wayward girls, while elabor- 
ate plans have been made reorganizing the 
University of California so that it may be 
made to serve the immediate needs of the 
people. Laws have been passed to protect 
the public from speculative, stock-selling 
swindlers, and woman suffrage has become 
a reality—as the recent election showed. 
The alien labor act, which caused such a 
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flutter at Washington, restricting the 
ownership of property to those eligible for 
citizenship, is really part of this pro- 
gramme, its laudable purpose being to 
preserve the soil of California to the white 
race. Laws permitting municipalities to 
acquire control of public utilities and to 
operate them indicate the approach of mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

These measures—the list above is far 
from complete—explain why Hiram John- 
son’s name shocks the old-fashioned con- 
servative American. His effervescent, al- 
most pugilistic personality, as revealed in 
the Republican Convention of 1912, has 
emphasized this impression in still stronger 

outline. Doubtless much of his legislation 

is hasty and ill-conceived; precisely how the 
experiment will end no one knows; it will 
take ten or twenty years before the effects 
are apparent. But the mere presence of 
such legislation shows that Johnson has 
succeeded in the task he set himself when, 
six years ago, he jumped into his automo- 
bile in the northern part of the state. He 
has “kicked the Southern Pacific out of 
politics” with a vengeance. Whether for 
good or ill, The People—this is the way 
the phrase is capitalized in all Johnson’s 
state papers—trule in California. 


MR. HUGHES'S COSTLY BLUNDER 


This fact shows the whole calamity of the 
Hughes proceeding. The Republicans of 
California to-day are Johnson Republicans. 
The things which they demand and the 
political ideas which are precious to them 
are all found in the legislative achievements 
of the last six years. For all this time, 
however, a little Republican side-show has 
been going on. The men who once ruled 
the state in the name of the Republican 
Party and in the interest of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad controlled the fag ends of 
the Republican organization until last 
summer. ‘These men in the latest primary 
campaign were exerting all their efforts 
to transform their shadowy power into the 
substance. Their ambition was to capture 
the state, abolish the Johnson reforms, and 
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bring back the autocracy that existed be- 
fore 1910. 

These politicians believed that, backed 
by the reputation of a man like Hughes, 
they might deceive the party voters into 
giving them a new lease of power. It is the 
tragedy of Mr. Hughes’s political career 
that, all unconsciously, he permitted these 
discredited politicians to make use of his 
prestige. His act in ignoring the Johnson 
element, which was not a faction, as subse- 
quent events showed, but the Republican 
Party itself, was the one thing that would 
turn the Republican masses against him. 
Its practical effect was not to restore the 
old Southern Pacific régime but to destroy 
Mr. Hughes and keep him out of the White 
House. That a man like Hughes, whose 
political reputation was all made as an 
advocate of progressive measures—many 
of them the very things which Johnson 
had obtained for California—should have 
been made the victim of such a plot is 
one of the saddest episodes in our political 
history. The net result is that the old 
Republican Party is an extinct animal in 
California. The name survives, but the 
Progressives, under Johnson’s lead, have 
captured the organization in every town 
and county. In this state at least the 
battle has been fought. In California 
the Republican Party is an organization 
that stands for all the advanced ideas 
already catalogued; that is, it has become 
the spokesman of radicalism. It has no 
connection with the party of Barnes, Root, 
Penrose, Smoot, and their fellows. In 
sending Johnson to the United States 
Senate, the Pacific Coast has placed an 
outpost of this new Republicanism in a 
position where his voice may produce a 
national echo. Is it an augury of what is 
to happen in the next four years? Is the 
Republican Party in the Nation to trans- 
form itself after the California pattern? 
That is the pressing political question of 
the hour, and it is because Johnson so 
personalizes this issue that his career 
and character have such an immediate 
interest. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD ON THE 
BORDER 


A BALANCE SHEET OF THE AMERICAN AND MEXICAN LIVES SACRIFICED ON THE MEXI- 
CAN FRONTIER—THE TOLL OF CONTINUING DISORDER AND ‘CHANGING POL- 


ICIES—A FEW ADDITIONAL FACTS 


IN EXPLANATION OF WHY 


THE PROTRACTED NEW LONDON-ATLANTIC CITY CON- 


FERENCE FAILED TO MEET A_ SIMPLE 


ISSUE 


GEORGE MARVIN 


OWHERE in theworld do ducks 
fly thicker in autumn than over 
the marshlands rimming the 
Yangtze River. Not so many 
years ago, so the story runs, 

Admiral Train took his flagship up-river 
from Shanghai in the golden Chinese 


October, combining sport with the per-— 


formance of his patrol duty. Somewhere 
up-stream west of Nanking they dropped 
anchor and the Admiral and his flag offi- 
cers and his guests with their guns dis- 
embarked and went ashore. 

To their huge disappointment the first 
day’s bag was poor. They got only 
twenty-eight ducks, but they did get two 
Chinamen, and on the following morning 
the widows of the two Chinamen came on 
board, lamenting and seeking compensa- 
tion. This episode occurred, as | said, not 
so many years ago, but it was under the 
Empire, and after prolonged negotiations 


the Admiral settled with the widows at. 
eight dollars Mex. per deceased. And all: 


along the China coast and through the 
river ports a howl went up from the British 
because the Americans were raising the 
price of Chinamen. 


It is a mistake to think that dead men 
tell no tales. This is the story of the dead 
men along the Rio Grande. We have read 
for many months of Americans murdered in 
Mexico and of deaths resulting from raids 
into our territory. A large part of the 
campaign literature of the summer and 
autumn concerned itself with the failure 
of the Administration to protect American 


life on the border and in Mexico. All 
kinds of statements were made and al] 
manner of alleged facts were produced in 
evidence to prove the statements. Almost 
nothing was said about the loss of Mexican 
life on our territory. Such admissions 
would have been, perhaps, inexcusably 
bad political judgment, but now that the 
elections are over, even those who were 
reluctant to face facts beforehand may find 
in a frank statement of both sides of the 
case a better basis for just opinions and 
just measures. 

In the first place, it is no news to any 
one who goes at the border problem in a 
non-partisan spirit that the loss of Ameri- 
can life due to disorder in Mexico is not 
confined to these last four years of a Dem- 
ocratic Administration and of the so-called 
Wilson policy. During Mr. Roosevelt’s 
seven years of the Presidency, sixty Amer- 
icans were killed by Mexicans in Mexico, 
and during the four years of Mr. Taft’s 
administration fifty-seven of our fellow- 
citizens similarly met a violent death on 
and across the border. 

But it is true that the toll has increased 
during the last four years. From Febru- 
ary, 1913, up to November 17th last, 111 
American civilians had been killed in 
Mexico and twenty more had lost their 
lives on American territory as a result of 
Mexican border troubles. 

During the same period but prior to the 
raid on Columbus in March, 1916, sixteen 
American soldiers were killed on Ameri- 
can territory either, as proved, actually by 
Mexicans, or as a result of the prevailing 
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disorder. The majority of these deaths 
were either murders or manslaughter 
and are to be kept distinct from the casu- 
alties resulting from General Pershing’s 
punitive expedition in Chihuahua and 
other invasions of Mexican territory after 
bandits, such as those by Major Langhorne, 
in the Big Bend Country, and by Lieutenant 
Newman, in the Brownsville district. 

Call it what you will, the conditions of 
those expeditions amounted to a state of 
war, in which our soldiers were actively 
on the offensive, and although we regret 
no less the additional sacrifice of life thus 
involved we may properly consider these 
deaths incurred in active military cam- 
paigning on a different basis from the 
- wholesale and retail murder which pre- 
ceded them. And the total of these 
deaths is almost unbelievably small in 
comparison to the number of Mexicans 
killed. According to the accurate record 
of the War Department, only forty-three 
officers and men had been killed in all our 
military operations on Mexican soil up to 
November 25th, and this list includes 
the eleven colored troopers of the Tenth 
Cavalry who were surrounded and wiped 
out by machine-gun fire at Carrizal, the 
nine members of the Thirteenth Cavalry 
who were killed in Villa’s raid on Col- 
umbus, the three troopers of the Four- 
teenth Cavalry killed at Glenn Springs 
in May, and the three additional cav- 
alrymen of the same regiment who lost 
their lives at San Ignacio, Tex., on June 
15th. Compare these figures with the 
number of Mexicans accounted for ac- 
cording to General Pershing’s and General 
Funston’s reports. 


THE MEXICAN COROLLARY 


General Pershing, in his final report on 
the Columbus raid, after all casualties had 
been checked up, accounts for ninety 
Mexicans killed and twenty-three wounded 
there. His figures on the subsequent 
operations in Chihuahua from March up 
to and including November are 251 Mexi- 
cans killed and 166 wounded. Some of 
us will remember that the Columbus raid 
was dismissed at the time with a total 
Mexican casualty list of about fifty, and 
it is doubtful whether either those figures 
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or the subsequent lists of this expedition 
have been accurately known heretofore. 

One of the most surprising things about 
these estimates is the discrepancy between 
the list of killed and the list of wounded, 
which is in reverse of the proportions usu- 
ally following even very unequal fighting. 
A rough average estimate of the proportion 
of wounded to killed in modern open 
manceuvre fighting is about four or five 
to one, and military readers may draw their 
own conclusions as to what the striking 
difference between the usual ratio and this 
up-to-date ratio Mex. indicates. To a 
layman it would seem to show that a good 
deal of the fighting had been without 
quarter, that the marksmanship of our 
cavalrymen had _ been extraordinarily 
deadly. We do know that the average 
Mexican bandit is either unwilling or 
afraid to surrender and unafraid to die. 
Our own list of wounded during the same 
operations, although still contradictory 
to the usual military proportion, is much 
more in keeping with it, since we lost 
thirty-two soldiers wounded and _ five 
missing to the forty-three killed. 

These military casualty lists also show a 
great discrepancy between Mexican and 
American. But they do not much more 
than corroborate the general impression 
as to the relative fighting value of the 
United States Army and the Mexican 
banditry. If the relative advantage on 
our side seems high in New York, it seems 
low in Texas, where they like to think 
of the fighting efficiency of Texans as com- 
pared to the men across the border in a 
proportion Of at least ten to one. But it is 
when we come to the death-toll of Mexican 
civilians that we find the most surprising 
and startling difference. 

The total number of Mexican civilians 
actually reported as killed on American 
territory as a result of border troubles in 
the period 1913 to 1915, inclusive, was 
92. That is the number given in Enclos- 
ure 12 D in Senate Document No. 324, 
submitted by Senator Fall in January, 
1916. I have many reasons and some 
proof for believing that these figures are 
an understatement, to say the least. At 
all events, since the date of Senator Fall’s 
published record (in proof) additional 
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Mexicans have added their obituaries to 
the long border story of reprisals, smug- 
gling and thievery, race hatred, and flat 
man-killing. 

In all this story, politics, local and na- 
tional, land-grabbing, smuggling, and al- 
most every other kind of human and in- 
human motive so distort the facts that it is 
nearly impossible to determine the truth 
except in cases where one’s own observa- 
tion can verify or disprove. There is, 
however, one chapter in this long story 
which | have some particularly sound 
ground for believing, and that is the 
Brownsville district chapter, where re- 
sponsible eye witnesses are available and 
good affidavits obtainable. That is a 
small sector of the borderland, including 
the counties of Cameron, Starr, and Hid- 
algo, along the lower Rio Grande. But 
something like 251 dead Mexicans are 
lying around in the chaparral there. Some 
of them are buried, and others have gone 
to nourish the crows and the buzzards. 
Some of their names are known and their 
deaths are matters of record; others are 
unidentified bodies. Practically all of them 
were killed without any process of law, a 
great many expiating thus By a crude jus- 
tice their own crimes; a great many more 
died innocently and without redress. 
Their widows never got even the eight dol- 
lars of their own Mexican money which 
old Admiral Train so generously paid to 
those slant-eyed widows on the banks of 
the Yangtze, accidentally bereaved years 
ago by his shooting party 


CHAPTER AND VERSE 


Some of the verses in this wretched 
chapter, taken out of local records which 
can be proved by affidavits, run about as 
follows: On the 29th of July Deputy 
Sheriffs Frank Carr and Danicl Hinojosa 
left San Benito at 10 p. mM. with Adolfo 
Mufioz, a suspected prisoner, in an auto- 
mobile bound for Brownsville. On the 
way they were held up by another automo- 
bile containing masked men who took 
Mujfioz away from his custodians, stood 
him up by the side of the road, shot him 
dead, and left him hanging to the limb cf a 
convenient, near-by tree. 

Another verse: In August, 1915, old 


man Austin and his son Charles, Ameri- 
cans, were taken from their house in Sebas- 
tian by some bad men in that neighbor- 
hood and shot. As soon as the news of 
the killing got abroad posses were formed 
and a big man-hunt begun, during the 
course of which about fifteen Mexicans 
were killed. This was summary retribu- 
tion, the kind which Texans of that region 
rightly or wrongly believe to be the only 
way of stamping out Mexican disorder 
and crime on the border. 

But only a few days later, August 8th, a 
crowd of about fifty Mexicans, headed by 
a bandit called Captain Miguel, attacked 
Las Norias ranch house about sixty-seven 
miles north of Brownsville. In the en- 
suing fight two civilians and three United 
States soldiers were wounded. Another 
man-hunt promptly began under the 
leadership of Texas rangers and that very 
numerous class of private citizens called 
deputy sheriffs. This was a big round-up, 
carried on with occasional discrimination 
in the neighborhood of Lyford, Mercedes, 
and Raymondville, and the bag amounted 
to about fifty dead Mexicans in all. 

On August 18th reports came into 
Brownsville that there were eight more 
dead Mexicans lying in a single ple just 
north of Harlingen—headquarters during 
last summer of one of the National Bri- 
gades in this district—and that a regular 
cleaning-out of bad men was under way. 
Results of this cleaning-up process in the 
western part of Camcron and Hlidalzo 
counties were marked for many days and 
weeks by clumps of vulturcs stirred up 
from the mesquite by passers-by. 

Back and forth the reprisals go. Again 
on September 2d a cloud of bandits sud- 
denly coming out of nowhere jumped on 
the Los Fesnos track, only twelve miles out 
of Brownsville, along the railroad. They 
shot down two Americans, Smith and Don- 
aldson, and left them to rot in the bed of an 
old dry ravine. Most cf the able-bodied 
citizens of San Benito whea they heard of 
this murder turned out and pursued the 
Mexicans until they had scattered. Im- 
mediately another general man-hunt be- 
gan and the rangers and the deputy sher- 
its killed a number of suspects, amounting 
to fourteen or more. During the hunting 
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they shot into a farmhouse, killing Martina 
Rivas, daughter of Senovio Rivas, who 
was asleep in bed. Two other younger 
children of Rivas were also wounded. 

Into this wholesale homicide comes 
brightly the episode of James B. McAllen, 
who was seated at dinner alone in his 
house with his Mexican woman-servant 
waiting upon him. They heard voices 
outside and the Mexican woman went to 
the door, where she was met by a man on 
horseback who asked to see McAllen. 
Closing the door, she came back to James 
B., naively stating that she did not like 
the looks of the caller and that there were 
a number of others like him on horseback 
outside. That was enough information 
to act on. McAllen drank the rest of his 
coffee, poked his repeater through the 
window, and without a word shot down the 
first invader and the two others nearest 
him, the others all returning a heavy fire. 
The net Mexican casualties were three 
certainly dead and two reported wounded. 
There were no American casualties, as 
Jim McAllen did all the fighting on the 
American side. 

About this same time, September 2d- 
13th, deputy sheriffs took a clerk from 
Cawthorne’s store at Donna, a waiter 
from the hotel at Pharr, both towns on 
the branch line from Harlingen to Mission, 
and a grocer from the latter town and car- 
ried them off into the chaparral, where 
‘ they were afterward found shot full of 
holes. These men were all Mexicans sus- 
pected of complicity in the famous Plan 
of San Diego, a much over-dreaded con- 
spiracy which | fully explained in the 
Wor _p’s Work for May. 

Late one night four automobiles with 
their mufflers cut out passed through 
Ebenezer, on the railroad between Donna 
and San Juan. Shortly afterward those 
who were awake in Donna heard the sound 
of shooting in the still Texas night, and 
by and by the automobiles came back 
through town. Next morning eleven dead 
Mexicans were found in a cornfield; and the 
aforesaid citizens of Donna who resided 
to the leeward had to bury them. 

At the end of September rangers work- 
ing in Hidalgo County reported that they 
were disposing of the suspects and bad 
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men in their district very rapidly. It is 
impossible to secure accurate information 
as to how successful their efforts proved. 
One man told me the number of Mexicans 
killed exceeded seventy-five, and my in- 
formant was a well-known citizen of 
Brownsville who has access to the most 
reliable evidence, and has made a record of 
the names of many of those supposed bad 
men of Hidalgo. 

So the story goes. I have omitted the 
most sordid or disgusting chapters. It is a 
part of the border epic we do not hear. 
Our newspapers do not print it. A political 
campaign which combed the border with a 
fine-toothed comb passed over it. We do 
not like to think about it, for at first sight 
it seems unpatriotic and disloyal to admit 
that we are ourselves partly to blame for 
the disorder which it has become custom- 
ary to saddle entirely upon the chaos that 
we call Mexico. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


For the clear truth stands out that we 
ourselves largely, almost 50 per cent., are 
responsible for that international nuisance 
which we call “the border.” The biggest 
state in the Ufiion is also one of the most 
independent and one of the most loosely 
governed. For many years along the 
Rio Grande boundary of the state of Texas 
cow thieves and “bad men” have been per- 
mitted to operate with almost unrestrained 
license. Smuggling has always been an 
apparently inevitable adjunct of every 
international boundary, and it is no joke, 
either for a military or customs patrol, 
keeping track of the 1,300 miles of fordable 
river which separates Mexico from the 
Texas kind of United States. But smug- 
gling there has run riot, helping to breed 
on both sides of the river the lawless con- 
ditions which we are now trying to stamp 
out, most of us erroneously under the 
impression that the trouble is entirely of 
Mexican origin. 

Here is another phase of our responsi- 
bility. Ever since May, 1913, a constantly 
increasing tide of impoverished Mexican 
immigration has been drifting across the 
line into Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
It is merely repeating a threadbare state- 
ment to say that a large majority of the 
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population in the southern counties of all 
these states is Mexican. There has never 
been any thoroughgoing attempt to deal 
with this often undesirable immigration or 
to assimilate and find employment for an 
alien population. Ninety per cent. of 
the Mexicans living on the Texas side of 
the border have been short of food for 
two years, and more of them than you 
would believe have actually been for 
months on the edge of starvation. Even 
at that they were better.off than in their 
abandoned homes in Chihuahua, Sonora, 
or Tamaulipas. 

Naturally the continuance of these con- 
ditions does not lead to good order in an 
immigrant population speaking a language 
different from that of the country of their 
desperate adoption, and under the initial 
disadvantage of an active race prejudice. 
In the lower river valley between Sam 
Fordyce and the Gulf a great deal of Mexi- 
can labor was employed in 1913 and 1914 
on drainage and irrigation canals, by means 
of which this sector of the borderland has 
been made more fertile than any of the 
up-stream desert areas. At the end of 
1913 most of the canal companies dis- 
charged their Mexican laborers and an 
increase in disorder was immediately 
noticeable as this increment of unemployed 
was set loose in the community. Such 
natural sequence of cause and effect is not 
peculiar to the border; it works just the 
same way in Pennsylvania, in Michigan, 
and in New York City. 

And there is still another reason why 
our lack of properly discharged responsi- 
bility has contributed to the continuing 
disorder. The mere mention of this rea- 
son is very unpopular anywhere from 
Brownsville to San Diego. But it is, 
nevertheless, to any unprejudiced ob- 
server, a real cause of trouble, although it 
exists as a remedy. This is the unwar- 
ranted disregard for constitutional law or 
even ordinary human rights by Texas 
rangers, deputy sheriffs, and other official 
or self-constituted peace officers. The sys- 


tem under which they operate flourishes 
simply because there has never been on the 
part of the State or National Government 
any thoroughgoing attempt to substitute 
a better system. There are still good 


Texas rangers of the old type; but a good 
many of the others are plain, licensed gun- 
men, man-killers. 

A good example of this statement may 
be found in the case of a deputy sheriff 
of the San Benito. district, who publicly 
announced, after a train wreck in Novem- 
ber, 1915, in which three Americans were 
killed by the bandit wreckers, that he was 
going to “get” nineteen Mexicans for 
every American touched on that train. 
He, with some of his fellow deputies, did 
“get” eleven unarmed Mexicans working 
in the fields, nine of whom turned out to 
have had no possible connection with the 
train robbery. 

In Mission, Tex., I met a fine six-foot 
young Texan, joint owner of one of the 
largest ranch properties in that locality, 
and generally and rightly respected by all 
his neighbors. 

He carried a big Colt gun on his hip 
and enough ammunition to last a week. 
There is a big chance of injustice in going 
down into a strange community and judg- 
ing men living there who face, every day, 
without much perspective, perhaps, con- 
ditions as they see them. But this Texan 
impressed me as an unstrung, excitable 
boy, rather obviously relishing the heroic 
role of a man who had accounted for five 
Mexicans. One of these killings was cred- 
itable enough, if you will, since it was open 
battle on the streets of Mission, with both 
sides armed and the best shot winning. 
But one of the other homicides, as told by 
one of General Funston’s aides who was, 
at the time of the shooting, stationed at 
Mission, impressed me much less favorably. 
The rancher stepped into Captain X’s 
tent one night, borrowed from him enough 
.38’s to fill the clip of his automatic, walked 
outside, and shot down his unarmed Mexi- 
can overseer. It afterward turned out 
that the dead overseer was innocent of the 
offense suspected. 


THE CASE OF OLD MAN WHITE 


All the border towns are full of stories 
like this. Their mere iteration accom- 
plishes nothing more. What we must try 
to realize is that before the militia concen- 
tration the situation, the whole atmosphere 
of the border, was nervous and panicky 
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as were the reconstruction days in the 
South—that is to say, the sincere, the 
emotional state of mind was like that. To 
feel the atmosphere properly, put yourself 
in the moving-picture theatre at Mission 
one day last June when old man White 
came in. A few days previously two bad 
men had laid for old man White in the 
hallway of his office and shot the air full of 
holes all around him. He knocked one 
down with a lightning left fist, whipped out 
his gun, and killed both of them before 
either one was able to register on him. 
White had simplified the action of his Colt, 
as some of the rangers do, by removing the 
trigger. All he had to do was to tweak up 
the hammer with his thumb, cocking and 
firing being one motion without a hard 
trigger pull. 

It was dark in the crowded movies when 
old man White came in, and as he sat down 
somewhat ponderously the hammer of the 
gun on his hip caught on the back of the 
seat and let go two shots:in quick succes- 
sion. When the smoke cleared away there 
was old man White alf alone in the midst 
of a howling desolation, peacefully regard- 
ing a picture which had ceased to move. 

By contrast, there is nothing panicky 
about the land-grabbing, feudal, “to hell 
with Mexico and the Mexicans” part of the 
border atmosphere, which is as _ cold, 
calm, and deliberate as stock manipulation 
or the last Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago. 


DEALING WITH BANDITS 


The cure of the state of mind which is, 
and has long been, nervous and panicky 
is to take the disciplinary function out of the 
hands of private citizens and completely 
out of the hands of politicians—if such an 
ideal can be realized in the United States. 
Deal with the bandit-making material as 
with any other kind of unemployment or 
vagrant criminality. Go at the whole 
job in a preventive fashion rather than in 
the bitterness of reprisals. In a previous 
article | described how General Ricaut, 
Carranza’s nephew, in command of the 
Mexican garrison at Matamoras, had al- 
ready put into operation such a system 
with results which already in August 
were admitted by General Parker and his 
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staff officers at Brownsville to be excellent. 
Ricaut was running a kind of bandit 
employment agency in which he made a 
business of looking up all the incipient 
bandits or other unemployed bad men in 
his district and shipping them out of the 
country several hundred miles away south 
billeted on jobs in munition factories or 
cotton plantations or whatever other kind 
of regular industry and agriculture the de 
facto Government depends upon. 

Such preventive measures would be ef- 
fective in removing the material of prob- 
able disorder, but we must of course have 
some more immediately effective means of 
dealing promptly with actual disorder. 
There is just one efficient and economical 
way of accomplishing this. Begin by send- 
ing the National Guard home totheirstates. 
They have already accomplished a three- 
fold result by their concentration on the 
border: in bluffing Mexico, in greatly in- 
creasing their own physical and military 
value individually, and in conclusively 
demonstrating to themselves, to their im- 
mediate friends, and to that portion of the 
general public which has taken enough 
interest to keep track of their evolutions, 
the complete uselessness for national de- 
fense of the National Guard system. 

Secondly—and all this is on the presump- 
tion that we do not intend, mean, or want 
either war or intervention—pull Pershing 
up out of Chihuahua, and redistribute the 
United States Army as an army and not as 
a combination of vice squad, construction 
gang, and Sunday School picnic. 

These movements and readjustments 
must be made slowly, qualified by the 
course of events in Mexico. Before they 
are completed, and under cover of them, a 
body of constabulary should be organized, 
not more than five or six thousand strong, 
highly paid, recruited from the best horse- 
men obtainable, whether ex-cavalrymen, 
cow punchers, or mounted police, perfectly 
mounted, officered, and commanded by 
United States Army officers specially chosen 
for this service, who shall be responsible 
through the War Department to Reece 
and the Chief Executive. 

After three months of words and fine 
distinctions, of an ill-advised consideration 
of matters economic, financial, and politi- 
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cal, affecting the whole destiny of the Mexi- 
can Republic in its relations to the United 
States and other foreign countries, the 
joint Mexican-American Commission fin- 
ally, on November 24th, signed a protocol 
providing for joint regulation of the border, 
and Sefior Pani departed with it for Quere- 
taro in the hope there to obtain ratifica- 
tion from General Carranza. It had be- 
come clear to the American members of 
the Commission—what should have been 
evident before their sessions began—that 
they had been exhausting their own 
patience, encouraging the time-wasting 
manana tactics of their colleagues, and irri- 
tating public opinion in both countries 
by the mistaken judgment of not dealing 
with border conditions as a separate prob- 
lem susceptible of comparatively immedi- 
ate solution. Weeks were consumed in a 
superficial consideration of matters, im- 
possible of prompt agreement, affecting 
the whole reconstruction of Mexico and its 
establishment again among the great 
family of nations. 

During the greater part of all this con- 
ferring and living together in big hotels 
it was election time in both countries. 
Carranza was getting his new Constitu- 
tional Congress nominally elected but 
actually appointed, while in this country 
Republicans and Democrats were making a 
campaign issue out of “ Mexico.”’ Under 
such conditions we could hardly have ex- 
pected the Commission to accomplish 
anything definite even had all its members 
been sincerely actuated with the spirit of 
accomplishment. 


MEXICAN MARIONETTES 


The Mexican members were merely 
marionettes with Don Venustiano pulling 
their actuating wires all the way from 
Mexico City, while he enunciated decrees, 
necessarily affecting the deliberations of the 
conference, which he expected his forth- 
coming Constitutional Convention to rat- 
ify. All the time Messrs. Cabrera, Bon- 
illas, and Pani were holding forth daily in 
the highly rarefied air of sovereign rights, 
there was the very travesty of constitu- 
tionality going on in their native land, 
Where the “First Chief’ and his coterie 
of relatives and friends dominated and 
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defined the whole show in the name of that 
same constitutionality. 

The childish insincerity of the Mexican 
Commissioners, who, we must believe, 
were faithfully representing the ideas of 
the de facto Government, became exas- 
perating and discouraging to their Ameri- 
can colleagues and to those who were able 
to follow the sessions of the congress. 
While in the earlier meetings at New Lon- 
don the Mexican delegates were trying 
to bluff the conference with the appearance 
of financial complacency the de facto 
Government was forcing its depreciated 
fiat money on its own tradesmen at the 
point of the bayonet, and the two biggest 
banks in Mexico City suspended. For a 
long time, indeed, so far from paying inter- 
est on their deposits, these banks had actu- 
ally been exacting a healthy commission 
for harboring the money of their deposi- 
tors at the owners’ risk! While Sefior 
Cabrera at New London and Atlantic 
City was getting passionately patriotic 
two or three times a week over the pres- 
ence of General Pershing’s little army in 
Chihuahua, Secretary Lane, chairman of 
the American delegates, was continually 
getting letters from Sefior Cabrera’s fellow- 
countrymen in the zone of peace and pros- 
perity created by this “violation of sov- 
ereignty”’ urging him not to withdraw their 
only source of protection, food, and money. 

bt was almost pathetic to see the Honor- 
able Messrs. Lane, Gray, and Mott, 
charged both officially and ingenuously 
with good-will, going up daily against the 
rhetoric of Sefior Cabrera. Our delegates 
were there for just one Christian purpose: 
How to help de facto Mexico out of a bad 
hole and help put border Mexico in order. 
To this single end they daily went out of 
their way, in the matter of their personal 
relations with their colleagues and in the 
character of their official representations, 
to establish an unquestionable good faith 
and to suggest measures of practical help- 
fulness in the quickest and most accept- 
able way. As Secretary Lane said after 
he had set his signature to the two drafts 
of the protocal, one for Sefior Pani to carry 
down to Queretaro and the other in his 
own pocket to the White House: 

“We are trying to make a Mexico that 











we can live with. We will help 
her to get into good shape if she can only 
understand that we mean to be her friend. 
She cannot be sick and strong at the same 
time Mexico will either do right 
without our help or with it. This is her 
choice. The purpose for which this Com- 
mission was formed was to exert one last 
effort toward making Mexico a possible 
neighbor under the Constitutionalist Gov- 
ernment.” 

But until the last few days of the con- 
ference all that Mr. Lane and his two col- 
leagues met in the way of reciprocity was a 
hurricane of words. Perhaps it was, and 
is, an inevitable matter of race, of tradi- 
tion, and habit of mind. Mexico simply 
wouldn’t believe these patient gentlemen. 
At the start, the Mexican delegates may 
have had some justification for their atti- 
tude, for it is true that we have never im- 
plicitly trusted Carranza and his de facto 
attempts to govern. We have not so much 
mistrusted his motives and ends as we 
have thought we divined his obstinate 
weakness and therefore must discount 
many of his professions. 

All through the conference the Mexican 
delegates were providing an impressive 
spectacle of intellectual peonage. They 
could not, or would not, see that theirs 
was a form of peonage as much opposed to 
the welfare of the Mexican nation as the 
agricultural peonage which they say they 
are “revoluting”’ about. They were intoxi- 
cated with words and because of so much 
dialectics and ritual they seemed—it is 
hard to say whether deliberately or un- 
consciously—to lose all sight of the real 
objects of the conference. “Sovereignty” 
—for example—would call forth hours and 
pages of French Revolution, Mirabeau, and 
other bibliography, while the three clean- 
shaven, elderly American delegates across 
the conference table, coached at whatever 
cost to be considerate and simpdlico, pa- 
tiently weathered the storm with glazing 
eyes and strangled yawns. 

Meantime Pancho Villa, with a Mauser 
in one hand and an American dollar in the 
other, was riding up and down Chihuahua 
adding his own picturesque footnotes to 
“sovereignty.” Election came and went 
and this country was assured of the con- 
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tinuance of a generous forbearance toward 
Mexico. The conference dragged on. Mr. 
Bonillas, who has lived most of his life in 
Nogales, Ariz., and is a graduate of the 
Boston Technology, finally declined to 
run true to form and came to. blows with 
Sefior Cabrera, refusing thereafter to sit 
with him at the family dinner parties of 
all the delegates and their families which 
wound up each day’s session. 

Finally, Mr. Lane came to Washington 
and after a conference at the White House 
with the President, Mr. Lansing, and the 
Secretary of War, took back with him to 
Atlantic City a final form of agreement, 
the details of which the delegates had been 
splitting hairs over for several weeks. 
It was a question of take it or leave it. 
To the extent of signing their names to it, 
the Mexican delegates took it. The with- 
drawal of General Pershing’s force within 
forty days from the date of signing, pro- 
vided border conditions remained in statu 
quo, was promised. Sefior Cabrera had 
for weeks blocked the entire willingness of 
the American Government to take this 
action by demanding, as a condition pre- 
cedent, the acknowledgment by the Ameri- 
can Government that General Pershing’s 
expedition had been from the start an un- 
sanctioned violation of Mexican sover- 
eignty. Ina separate, initialed memoran- 
dum, the Mexican delegates agreed—and 
remember, their agreement was purely an 
academic matter until the First Chief rati- 
fied it—that United States forces protect- 
ing the border might follow future bandit or 
super-bandit raids on “hot trails ’”’ across 
the line into Mexico. No system of border 
regulation was agreed upon, that being 
left as a matter of separate arrangement to 
the military forces of each country. 

With good luck and good nature and a 
little good faith on both sides, this might 
possibly prove to have been the first step 
toward a clean borderland and the re- 
sumption of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions between the two nations. If so, 
all those dead men down on the border 
shall not have told their tales in vain. 
But thus far their lives have been as cheap 
as the lives of Chinamen used to be in 
South China before Admiral Train raised 
the cost of killing them. 
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THE FEET OF THE FIGHTING MEN 





HOW THE ARMY INSURES HIKING ABILITY—-THE REAL BASIS OF INFANTRY MOBILITY——A 
NEW SYSTEM OF MAKING THE SHOE FIT THE MAN AND KEEPING SHOD MEN FIT 


BY 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


HAD a boot-gall,” says Terence Mul- 

vaney, in Kipling’s story, “but I 

was all for keepin’ up with the rigi- 

ment and suchlike foolishness. So I 

finished up wid a hole in me heel that 
you cud ha’ dhruv a tent peginto. Faith, 
how often have I preached that to recruities 
since, for a warnin’ to thim to look afther 
their feet! 

“Our doctor, he sez to me in the middle 
of the Tangi Pass, he sez, ‘How often have 
] tould you that a marchin’ man is no 
stronger than his feet—his feet—his feet,’ 
he sez. ‘Now to hospital ye go,’ he sez, 
‘for three weeks, an expense to your 
Quane an’ a nuisance to your country. 
Next time,’ sez he, ‘perhaps you'll put 
some of the whiskey you pour down your 
throat, an’ some of the tallow you put into 
your hair, into your socks,’ sez he. Faith, 
he was a just man.” 

The old saw about an army moving on 
its belly is all wrong. An army, horse, 
foot, and guns, moves on its feet. It is a 
matter of tires and iron-shod hoofs and 





THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF FOOTGEAR 

The two lasts at the left are improper, as they cramp 
= distort the foot; the last cn the right is correct in 
shape 


socks and shoes. But we will narrow the 
discussion here to the feet of the fighting 
men, the infantry, which forms the bulk 
of all armies. 

If the army’s feet are ‘not sound it 
doesn’t move far and it can’t move fast. 
And that is why, in the medical corps and 
in the quartermaster’s division, you will 
find a disproportionate amount of official 
solicitude about feet as compared to legs 
or hands or even heads. This concern is 
the same in all armies; and we are profiting 
by the trials and the mistakes taught us 
by the millions of weary feet which have 
followed the roads of Europe into battle. 
An infantryman will advance a day or 
retreat two days without food sometimes 
but he won’t advance on sore feet. Motor 
lorries will be loaded up with him going to 
the front, and ambulances lugging him 
away to the rear. 

In the early weeks of the militia con- 
centration on the Texan border practice 
marches developed physical unfitness in 
nearly every command. On short hikes 
of no more than six or ten miles a very 
large percentage of men fell out, to be 
gathered up by motor trucks and brought 
into camp or harvested by ambulances 
back to hospitals. These men fell out 
for a variety of reasons, but a great many 
of them refused to march any further on 
account of sore feet. To begin with, 
marching and walking—as the average 
civilian, not a policeman or a postman, 
understands walking about his daily voca- 
tion—are two very different things. An 
infantryman on his feet carries about sixty 
pounds of dead weight: forty-five pounds 
or so of pack, eight pounds or so of rifle, 
and the rest in ammunition or separate 
equipment. He cannot choose his own 
gait, and he has to negotiate all kinds of 
ground, winter roads corrugated with frozen 
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ruts, slippery trails of mud and water, 
rocks, hot sand. And more than half the 
time a change of shoes is for him a luxury; 
he is very apt to keep the same pair on 
night and day, wet or dry. If his shoes 
are not right, or if his feet are not sound, he 
cannot last a week with a moving com- 
mand; and it is entirely possible that he 
will even have trouble in a trench. 

It was easy to account for a great many 
militia sore feet early in the summer. 
The machinery of the War Department 
ground slowly, and many regiments turned 
up in all kinds of quaint footwear made to 
be sat in or briefly stood in, but never to 
be hiked in over the rough gumbo of Texas. 
There were patent leathers, boots button, 
kid-top boots, low shoes with pointed toes 
and wide verandahs running round them, 
sneakers, Congress gaiters, and “college 
shoes for college men,” all bravely kicking 
up the dust or squeegeeing through the 
mud, hay-foot-straw-foot, along the border. 
No wonder Illinois fell out by their 20 
per cent., or Virginia lay down in com- 
panies. No wonder New York lost ninety 
men by the roadside in six miles. Some of 
it was sun, some of it was faint heart; most 
of it was feet. 

In those early weeks the trouble was due 
to no serious attempt at scientific shoeing 
at all. But as late as November a brigade 
formed of regiments from the District of 
Columbia, Mississippi, and West Virginia, 
after nearly five months spent in active 
duty at their state and border camps, made 
a three-days’ hike of only thirty-six miles 
from Fort Houston to Landa Park, Tex. 








A “‘HALLUX VALGUS” 


A foot with “hallux valgus” is a lever with a lateral 
bend at its fulcrum end 
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UNTRAMMELED FOOTPRINTS 
The footprints of an Arab who never wore shoes (left) 
and the print of a baby’s foot (right) 
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“Scores of the militiamen,” the report 
goes, “reached here in ambulances as a 
result of foot trouble.” Every one of these 
militiamen in the ambulances was wearing 
a pair of regulation shoes issued according 
to the old mechanical requisition on the 
Quartermaster’s Stores. The difficulty in 
this case was due to imperfect inspection 
and inaccurate requisition, a combination 
of bad system and misuse of good material. 

In those days arose upon the border a 
prophet, an apostle to the weary and 
heavy laden. His name was Major Wil- 
liam W. Reno, Medical Corps, U. S. A., 
and he was a voice crying in the Texan 
wilderness, saying, “They shall run and 
not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.” Major Reno makes a profession 
of keeping the United States Army on its 
feet. With him it is more than a profes- 
sion; it is almost a religion. Out of the 
experience of many years devoted to the 
study of pedal extremities he devised a 
system of inspection with a consequent 
form of requisition on the Quartermaster’s 
supply of shoes and socks. Army orders 
were issued which established that sys- 
tem for the regulars and for the organized 
militia in service. Under this established 
system, during the last six months, Major 
Reno has inspected 250,000 feet—not pairs of 
feet—and prescribed for them with a refine- 
ment which goes to the sixteenth of an inch. 

Major Reno will tell you that bare- 
foot and. sandal-wearing races are and al- 
ways have been better marchers than the 
shoe-wearing peoples. The Plains In- 
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dians of Arizona and of Mexico will go all 
day, and day after day, over hot sands and 
rocks without any punishment. The In- 
dians of Mexico are longer hikers on foot 
than they are mounted. Military history 
is full of instances which support this very 
natural fact. One of the penalties of civi- 
lization is decreased marching and walking 
power. We sit more and stand less than 
our ancestcrs did, and almost any kind of a 
shoe short of a moccasin limits the freedom 
of our feet and in time necessarily causes 
atrophy of certain foot muscles. The nor- 


tations has come to stay. Its great dis- 
advantage in walking or in marching comes 
not so much from the fact that it is a shoe 
as that, from childhood to old age, the 
average person never wears properly fit- 
ting shoes. Consequently, by the time a 
man is of military age his feet have become 
so deformed and twisted away from nat- 
ural lines of supple usefulness that great 
marching capacity is well-nigh a physical 
impossibility. The wonder is not that 
marching infantrymen fall out by scores 
but that with our imperfect footgear and 
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Two hundred and ninety good feet out of 1,087 inspected. Record of foot inspection of the 16th Pennsylvania 
Infantry 


mal foot—the foot of a young child, of an 
Arab, the foot which earns the living of a 
bare-legged dancer—like Maude Allen or 
Ruth St. Denis—is very flexible. Great 
freedom of action is needed in walking, 
running, jumping, dancing, marching. The 
large joints of the foot must be free to act. 
The grasp of the toes against the ground 
and the backward push of the great toe are 
of value in every single running or dancing 
or marching step. The longitudinal and 
transverse arches must have room to con- 
tract or expand in balancing the shifting 
weight of the body. The 100-per-cent. 
foot ought to be almost as flexible and 
sensitive as a hand, instead of the inflexible 
thing that generations of sitting and bow- 
ing to the dictates of fashion have made it. 
But there is no use rebelling against the 
shoe. The shoe in its various manifes- 


haphazard fitting of man and shoe we have 
such good records. In 1911 a whole divi- 
sion in heavy marching order covered 
twenty-eight miles in a little less than 
twelve hours at San Antonio, and several 
times during the manoeuvres of last 
October and November on the Mexican 
border this record was exceeded by smaller 
bodies of troops. 

Those marches were all made in the 
regulation United States Army shoe. In 
normal times the War Department issues 
shoes from its main supply depots at the 
rate of 1,000 pairs a day. It carries more 


than a half million pairs in stock. In the 
early weeks of the concentration the diffi- 
culty in filling requisitions was not so 
much a matter of shortage in stock as of 
the physical impossibility of issuing and 
transporting the material fast enough from 
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department neede:! to 
back up the European 


war orders. They 
proved the old she, 
although correct in 
last, much toolight for 
heavy service. Ac- 
cordingly in July the 
War Department be- 
gan turning out shoes 
which combine the re- 
mote lessons of the 
European War with 
the immediate needs 
of the Mexican ser- 
vice. The leather was 
used smooth side in 
with no lining, the 
rough, undressed 
leather outside to be 








CHARTING THE ARMY’S FEET 


A metal stylus is used in making the outlines of the soldiers’ feet, the outlines 
thus being automatically recorded in duplicate 


one or two main depots to keep pace with 
‘the enormously increased demand. 

The present United States Army shoe is 
the result of all the European contracts 
which have been filled in this country. 
It corresponds most closely to the French 
and Belgian military 
shoe. It is a laced 
shoe of partial Blucher 
pattern, coming up 
just over the ankle 
bone, by contrast to 
the unlaced, wide 
topped boot, worn by 
the German infantry 
regiments and familiar 
to every one who has 
at all carefully ob- 
served the photo- 
graphs of the Great 
War. Until very re- 
cently our army shoe 
was made of russet 
leather, smooth side’ 
out. That type is still 
regulation for garrison 
wear. But the Mexi- 
can operations have 
afforded just the test 
which our commissary 








proper size of shoe and stocking to be worn. 
shoes from the Quartermaster according to this accurate data 


soaked in oil before 
use. The heavy soles 
were kept supple but 
shod with hobnails and 
steel heel rims like a horse-shoe. Where a 
photograph taken somewhere in France 
shows a French soldier fallen torward on 
his face as though in prayer—the way an 
advancing infantryman will always fall 
when shot dead—you will see an exact 














ONE OF 250,000 FEET INSPECTED 
In every case a record is taken of the shoe worn and a prescription for the 


Every soldier must draw his 
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illustration of this shoe 
pathetically turned up 
to the sky. 

These. army shoes 
are carried in ninety 
different sizes, ranging 
from an almost Chi- 
nese 43 A toa 143EF, 
which sounds like a 
moderate form of ele- 
phantiasis. In July 
orders were placed 
with New England 
manufacturers for 
about 250,000 pairs of 
them, and now they 
are being issued at the 
rate of 1,000 pairs a 
day. It ought not to 
be hard to fit any nor- 
mal biped out of such 
a stock. But left to 
themselves the men 
will not order their 
right sizes. Neither will most of the rest 
of us, men or women, order the right size 
or the right kind of a shoe. 

Ninety per cent. of people in civil life 
wear shoes which do not fit them. Listen 
to some of the letters which Major Reno 











RECORDING FOOT-PRINTS 


| . . . - “oe 
_ Under the direction of army surgeons these soldiers tabulate foot conditions 
Indicated on the charts, which are made at the rate of one every twelve sec- 


onds by the outliners 

















THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN 
Soldiers of the Pennsylvania Division lining up for foot and shoe inspection at 


their camp in El Paso, Tex. 


received from shoe manufacturers during 
his foot crusade: 

“The man who will buy purely anat- 
omical shoes,’’ writes one manufacturer, 
“js the man who has arrived at vears of 
maturity and discretion, but he is not the 
fellow who creates vol- 
ume in shoe manufac- 
ture. The fellow we 
have to cater for to- 
day is the young man 
who buys a pair of 
shoes because they are 
the latest thing, who 
will wear thema couple 
of months until they 
are a bit shabby, and 
then buy another pair. 
The dictates of fashion 
in this respect run in 
waves, and we find 
that in going after 
the faddish stuff we 
have to change the 
type of our lasts about 
every six months 
and the patterns to 
match.” 

Another manu- 
facturer writes: “The 
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FOOT INSPECTION 
With the new system now in use the foot, shoe, and stocking condition of every soldier is accurately re- 
corded for prescription and record 


difficulty in building shoes along anatom- 
ical lines is not usually a difficulty of 
manufacture, and is not due to manufac- 
turers not knowing what constitutes at 
least some of the principles of anatomical 
footwear. But it has been amply proven 
in our case that the public does not want, 
at least in any great number, shoes so 
made. To be successful in the shoe- 
manufacturing game you have got to give 
the public what they want and not what 
you think they ought to have.”’ 

Now the Army is really not far removed 
from the public, and the militia is simply 
a part of the public temporarily in uniform 
and subject to the same kind of vanity 
which aroused the British surgeon’s ire 
against Terence Mulvaney. The big con- 
tribution of Major Reno’s new system is 
that it does not leave this basic ingredient 
in military efficiency to the vanity or the 
carelessness of an enlisted man; it is now a 
matter of exact prescription carried out by 
formal order. 

Every enlisted man in the Regular 
Army, which now includes, so far as these 
regulations are concerned, the organized 


militia in the service of the United States, 
has a clothing allowance of $48 for the 
first year of his term, with a subsequent 
allowance of $24 for each succeeding year. 
Out of this allowance he can easily, and 
must, clothe himself. A careful soldier 
can save money out of this sum. 

In this allowance schedule the army 
shoe was listed last year at $2.88 a pair, 
which represented the average cost price 
of all War Department shoe contracts up to 
1915. This year, due to the increased ex- 
pense of leather and manufacture, the 
army shoe costs a dollar more a pair. 
Some men wear out two pairs every year; 
other men wear out six pairs. Major 
Reno’s new system makes it impossible 
for the enlisted man to draw anything 
but his scientifically correct size of shoe 
and sock—for a wrinkle in a sock or a 
size too small will defeat the purpose of 
the most accurate shoe. Every man on 
the border now files his inspection blank 
with his requisition for shoes as though 
he were going to a drug store witha doctor's 
prescription. 

It is both impressive and amusing to 
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FOOT PREPAREDNESS 
Proper shoes are the basis of long marching. The Army issues shoes at the rate of one thousand pairs a day in 
normal times in ninety different sizes 


watch Major Reno’s system at work. The 
men are inspected, a battalion or a regi- 
ment at a time. On the day for the in- 
spection they all line up in single file, 
standing with freshly washed feet, sock- 
less, the head of the column feeding into 
the field hospital tent where the examina- 
tions are made. There, five at a time, they 
step barefooted on to as many wooden 
stands, placing their feet over big black 
patterns, on which the examiners quickly 
trace the outlines with their metal styluses, 
and then by a quick but thorough ex- 
amination record the condition of each foot 
examined. At an adjoining table a re- 
corder keeps tab of the number of the 
tracing and adds to it the specifications 
called out by the examiner. 

The whole thing runs like a Ford fac- 
tory: the long khaki line disappears pa- 
tiently and steadily into one end of the 
tent, jumps for a few moments in five 
figures against the skyline, and then down 
again, shoes in hand, scattering back into 
camp. The styluses go zipping about 
an endless succession of feet, insistent 
voices proclaim scientific names of foot 


troubles, felt but undefined by their own- 
ers, and at their tables the twenty-one 
recorders: scribble merrily away in the 
sunshine. And on an average of every 
minute five soldiers leave their footprints 
on the sands of time. 

To a layman, the records of these in- 
spections are astonishing. For example, 
let us take the specific case of the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania Infantry. Out of 1,087 
men inspected, only 290 sound feet were 
found. Four hundred and _ seventy-six 
men were wearing shoes from one to two 
complete sizes too small. The Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania sported 750 corns, 762 in- 
growing nails, 613 bunions, to say nothing 
of such esoteric maladies as ‘“‘exostoses,”’ 
“pronation,” and “‘hallux valgus,” of which 
latter misery there were 590 well developed 
cases. One wonders how the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania got over the ground at all. 

By contrast to this painful condition, 
the Thirty-fourth Regular Infantry seems 
much more able to dispense with motor 
truck transportation. Out of 685 men 
inspected in this regiment there were 546 
sound feet, although 329 men were wearing 
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THE SHOE, NEGLIGIBLE ELEMENT IN 


Copyright by Newark Evening News 
PARADES— 


For parades or drills on well paved streets where the wear and tear on the footgear is slight almost any well 
fitting shoe will do for the soldier, but— 


shoes altogether too small for them. The 
Thirty-fourth was very modest with its 
bunions, only qualifying 42, with 94 in- 
growing nails, and 369 corns. 

Merely listening to these figures hurts. 
It fairly makes us ache to think of the 
Sixteenth Pennsylvania—and this regi- 
ment is only a fair average of those in- 
spected, not an extreme case—it makes 
us ache to think of those 750 corns, 762 
ingrowing nails, 613 bunions, and 590 
“‘hallux valguses,”’ worrying their weary way 
over the hot alkali sands of Texas, with 
sixty pounds of dead weight per man to 
emphasize them. But the feet of the Army 
are of mild concern, according to Dr. Reno, 
compared to the unconverted feet of be- 
nighted civilians. Out of 2,413 civilian 
adults whom he examined, 2,017 were 
wearing shoes that did not fit their feet. 

As a result of the army inspection, two 
things happen immediately. Every man 
was put in the way of getting that one of 
the ninety available different sizes of shoes 
which exactly fitted his own particular feet, 
not as he would have them appear but as 
the inspection showed them actually to be. 


Curiously enough, the great majority of 
the sizes specified after inspection are 7 
or 73. Most army men, especially those 
who have been several years in the service, 
have short, wide, stubby feet. They 
stand on them. The biggest draft of all, 
according to the Quartermaster’s shoe 
tariff schedule, is 7 E. Out of 10,000 
pairs issued, there were 1,695 sevens and 
1,503 eights as against only 741 nines. 
Only 77 men wore No. 11’s. 

The feet of the fighting men are fast 
being properly shod. But more than that, 
every man with imperfect feet is set to 
work to cure them by regularly established 
foot exercises. That is the other immedi- 
ate result of the army foot inspection. 
The men with bad feet are set aside in 
separate squads and every day put 
through a series of prescribed exercises 
just as the whole command goes through 
setting-up drill every morning. These 
additional exercises are, in fact, part of 
the setting-up manual, and they have 
proved so helpful in the service that they 
have already been introduced into Yale 
and Smith colleges. Indeed, they have 
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—BUT ALL-IMPORTANT ON THE MARCH 


—on a long, hot, dusty hike through sand and over rough country the soldier needs the best footwear ob- 
tainable and best suited to his own particular requirements 


proved so beneficial that it may not be 
amiss to describe some of them for the 
benefit of suffering men and women who 
would appreciate sound and supple feet 
for other purposes than fighting. 

Well, then, if you should walk through 
one of the camps at El Paso, Brownsville, 
Eagle Pass, or Nogales, you might witness 
the curious sight of a row of barefoot 
soldiers standing erect in the early light 
and, without laughter, all wiggling their 
toes. Sometimes they stand on planking 
retrieved from the camp warehouse and 
destined eventually for shower baths or 
latrines. At other times they dig a little 
trench or holes in the ground for the ex- 
igencies of Exercises I and II. 

In Exercise | every man stands erect, 
with only his toes projecting beyond the 
edge of the board or the little depression 
he has dug in the ground. In this posi- 
tion he repeatedly—thirty times, gener- 
ally —bends or attempts to bend his toes 
downward in a gripping movement remin- 
iscent of his prehistoric ancestors. For 
Exercise I] he moves forward a little until 
half of his foot projects over the edge of 


plank or depression and goes through the 
same movement an equal number of times. 

When it comes to Exercise II! each 
man moves back unti: his entire foot rests 
on a flat surface, when, without raising 
the body of the foot, the toes are curled 
back thirty times. In Exercise IV, in this 
same position, the direction is to separate 
all the toes thirty times, the way babies do 
and the way very few of the rest of us can 
do. In fact, the average facial expression 
of the enlisted man when Exercise IV is 
announced says eloquently, “It can’t be 
done.”’ Exercises V and VI are nearly 
the same. The toes are turned slightly 
in and the heels out, the weight of the 
body thrown on the outer edge of the foot, 
while the toes are bent downward and 
curled under the foot, or with the weight 
of the body on the heels the anterior por- 
tion of the entire foot is lifted as high as 
possible from the ground. 

Properly fitting shoes and these exer- 
cises form the text of Major Reno’s gos- 
pel. Possibly it may spread in time 
through the Army even unto the millions 
of vain and uncomfortable Philistines. 





JAPAN'S ACTS IN 


CHINA 


MAINSPRINGS OF CHINESE RESENTMENT AND 
AMERICAN AN XIETY——-WHY MUCH AMERI- 
CAN CRITICISM FAILS TO INFLUENCE 
JAPANESE—INDEFINITE AMERI- 

CAN DIPLOMACY——-WHAT OP=- 
PORTUNISM HAS COST 
JAPAN—THE WAY TO 

AVERT A_ CRISIS 


BY 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


VENTS, not intentions, define 
and decide international policies. 
International suspicions, rival- 
ries, jealousies, have their roots, 
usually, in specific acts. In 

China, in America, in Japan, one hears 
constant references to the “failure of the 
Japanese policy in China.” The actual 
nature and the extent of this failure be- 











come measurably apparent when one re- 
views the acts of Japan in China as these 
acts reveal themselves when they are 
viewed through Chinese eyes. 

In the days of “The Three Kingdoms” 
in China, two men were rivals for the office 
of prime minister at the court of a young 
monarch who was earnestly eager to 
prove himself a model king. Unable to 











THE AGGRESSOR OF THE FAR EAST 
The Japanese have acted with justice and with moderation in their dealings with nations other than 


those of Asia. Her relations with Korea and China, however, make a darker record. Not content with the 


possible subjugation of China, she is already even casting longing glances toward India 














JAPAN’S ACTS IN CHINA 


decide between their claims, the king 
divided the honors and duties and ap- 
pointed both men to assist him in bringing 
ereater happiness to his people. The 
ministers spent much of their time pick- 
ing upon each other’s weaknesses. Any- 
thing that one suggested or did, the other 
objected to as impolitic or improper. 

A river ran between the dwellings of 
the two ministers. One day, the older 
and wiser of the two went down to his 
bank of the river to ponder over some 
proposals which the younger minister 
had made to the king. He hoped to 
ridicule them at the next royal audience. 

















THE MODERN JAPAN 


Already the day of the picturesque geisha girl and 
cherry blossoms seems lost in the dim recesses of the 
past, and to-day the nation, as fully modernized as 
her Western neighbors, is working vigorously for the 
total domination of Asia 


He glanced over at his rival’s house, 
anger and vexation in his heart; then he 
turned his eyes upon the water. He 
knitted his brows and frowned; suddenly, 
his face cleared and he laughed aloud. 

“Why do you laugh, sir?” the voice 
of the younger minister queried across 
the stream. 

“| laugh, friend,” the older man replied, 
“because, looking over the water to see 
your face, | found my own.”’ 

I returned recently from the Far East, 
regretfully convinced that much Ameri- 
can criticism of Japanese acts in China 
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COUNT SEIKI TERAUCHI 


Who successfully managed Japan’s quiet domina- 
tion of Korea. His selection as Premier of Japan 
has caused uneasiness among the friends of China 


has failed to perform useful service, not 
because it is unwarranted by facts or be- 
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MARQUIS SHIGENOBU OKUMA 


Former Premier of Japan and leader of the “Asia 
for the Asiatics’” movement. ‘Not a day is to be 
lost,”’ he said recently, “in hurrying into operation”’ 
Japan’s huge naval and military programme 
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national armament is 


cause the Japanese are unwilling to listen 
to reason, but mainly because a great 
many influential Japanese question the 
sincerity of this criticism. They really 
fear American aggression—absurd as this 
fear seems to us—and they question Amer- 
ican motives. These are unfortunate facts 


which should be borne in mind by those 
who seek a 
solution of Oriental problems. 


reasonable and equitable 
When we 





BARON SHIMPEI GOTO 
New Minister for Home Affairs in the Cabinet 





YOSHIHITO, MIKADO OF JAPAN 
No longer does Japan regard the United States as her traditional friend. 


Her press is continually urging 
extreme measures against America, and the Japan Year Book for 1914 says: “The object of expansion of 


to prepare against a possible emergency with the United States” 


criticize Japan and review her acts in 
China as the bases of criticism, it is the 
part of prudence, as well as of justice, to 
remember the weak points as well as the 
strong points of our own Far Eastern diplo- 
macy. We should also give thought to 
those events which have, undoubtedly, 
profoundly influenced the acts of Japan, 
to her ultimate disadvantage as a friendly 
adviser of China. It is particularly im- 
portant to approach the matter in that 
spirit now, because | think it 1s but fair to 
concede that events in several parts of 
the world are tending to force Japan’s 
hand and to jeopardize her future useful- 
ness as a friend of China. 

Most American critics of Japan start 
from the assumption that our attitude 
toward the Orient has left nothing to be 
desired. We have championed, if we 
did not originate, the “Open Door’ 
policy; upon that we are supposed to take 
our stand. Unfortunately for us, the 
record will not support the conclusion that 
we can justly criticize Japan without 
having regard to many other matters 
which, from the Japanese viewpoint, are 
not merely pertinent but vital to the issues. 

Accident threw in our path a decade 
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HIROHITO, CROWN PRINCE OF JAPAN 
Although popular opinion inclines to the belief that Japan is too poor to fight the United States, financial 


experts and bankers of both countries deny it. 
$325,000,000 has already been accumulated 


of inconsistency and blundering in Samoa. 
While south of the Equator, remote from 
Japan’s island empire and brought to a 
satisfactory issue before Japan took her 
place as a World Power, the problems of 
Pago Pago, the difficulties with Germany 
and with England in the impossible task 
of “bearing the white man’s burden” 
on three backs elbowing each other at 
every turn, have not escaped Japanese 
attention. Then, there came the matter 
of Hawaii. We followed the natural and 
inevitable path of destiny, as Mr. John W. 
Foster and others have pointed out. But 
the record shows that we did not lead our- 
selves. First, we took one course and 
then another. Our indefiniteness gave 
rise to the Japanese protest, excusing, if 
it did not justify, it. 

Still closer to Japan are the Philippines. 
Responsible Japanese do not question the 
compelling logic of events which drew us 
to the Philippines. But the fact that we 
are there is indisputable. Permanently? 
iemporarily? And if either permanently 
or temporarily, upon what terms? These 
questions influence Japanese opinion and 
japanese policy. 


“Japan,” says Mr. K. K. Kawakami, 


Japan is known to be hoarding a vast reserve of gold, of which 


“is certainly desirous of extending her 
interests in the southeastern Pacific”’; 
but, adds this Japanese author of several 


important books: 


It is not necessary that Japan should, in 
order to extend her influence and interest in 
the south, absorb the lands now under the 
American, Dutch, or French flags. Confin- 
ing our discussion to the Philippines, it must 
be emphasized that Japan does not covet the 





BARON ICHIRO MOTONO 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Japan’s new Cabinet 
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territory. She would, of course, take it if 
she could get it for a song. It is absurd to 
tell Americans that the Japanese would not 
take the Philippines even for a gift. She 
would be glad to accept it, if America, with 
the unreserved consent of the Filipinos, were 
to hand it over to the Japanese without regret 
or reluctance. But the Japanese know the 
Philippine situation too well to fancy even for 
a moment that the islands can be had for the 
asking. They know that an attempt to ac- 
quire the territory would cause them endless 
trouble and countless expenditure, for the 
Filipinos who have been opposing the Ameri- 
can rule established over them would even 
more strenuously oppose Japanese rule. Cer- 





TO MAINTAIN THE PEACE OF THE ORIENT— 
The Japanese navy since the Chinese-Japanese War has been increased tremendously and now ranks 
among the first five navies of the world. Americans who have lived in Japan declare that it is an open secret 
that the latter is preparing for war with America 
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tainly the Japanese are not foolish enough 
to think that such a game is worth the candle. 


Balancing one fact against another and 
excluding sentiment or “ traditional friend- 
ships,” I think we may fairly accept the 
Japanese assertions that they prefer Amer- 
ican occupation of the Philippines to 
European occupation of the Philippines, 
though we may think that they would 
like it best of all if they had them them- 
selves. Lately, as many will recall, some 
Japanese writers have urged that Japan 
must get by purchase or otherwise the 
Dutch East Indies. Though such views 
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OR FOR USE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES? 


The sword has ever been the emblem of Japan. 


Since the modernization of her armies, at no time has she 


ever been defeated, and each year vast sums of money are expended in increasing her already large and effi- 


cient army and navy 
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are not common, they give point to the 
Philippine aspirations. If we grant that 
they, after all, prefer us in the Philippines 
to tne Europeans, and in that light ex- 
amine Japanese references to our presence 
in the Orient as a sovereign Power, we 
have in our hands a clue to some of the 
thoughts which move the Japanese in 
their estimate of American policies in 
relation to China. 

The Hay “Open Door” notes were 
based upon European acts of aggression 
in China immediately preceding the Span- 
ish-American War. The war was in 
progress while both Japan and America 
were given solid rea- 
sons for doubt as to 
the intentions of cer- 
tain European Pow- 
ers. Indefinite as 
our Philippine policy 
has been since 18098 
and 1899, it was still 
more indefinite when 
Mr. Hay circularized 
the Powers and re- 
ceived assurances 
which must now be 
regarded as _ indefi- 
nite and unsatisfac- 
tory, because Europe 
purposely evaded the 
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JAPAN OF THE ANCIENT INDUSTRIAL 
ERA— 
Japan eagerly accepted Western ideas for the 


development of her own industries, but she bitterly 
resents American industrial expansion in China and 
has successfully blocked several extensive American 
commercial projects 
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main issue, “ Spheres 
of Interest.” Mr. 
Hay placed America 
on record as declin- 
ing to recognize the 
“Spheres.”” He ac- 
cepted the best that 
could be got at the 
time. 

British statesmen 
from Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to Sir 
Edward Grey have 
pledged British faith 
in the “Open Door” 
policy. Sir Michael, on the floor of the 
House of Commons, at a critical juncture 
announced amidst applause that “‘if neces- 
sary, England would go to war in defense of 
the ‘Open Door’.” Yet the “Open Door’”’ 
and its natural corollary, the integrity of 
China, despite reiterated promises to uphold 
them, have been flagrantly violated since 
the ratification of the Hay circular. Japan 
has been the principal, but not the only, 
offender. 

In 1898, as Professor Hornbeck has 
pointed out, “the scramble for con- 
cessions was cumulative.’”’ So, suspicious 
of one another’s intentions, the Powers 
agreed to respect the status quo. “Certain 
nations,’ writes Mr. Hornbeck, ‘“con- 
spicuously the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, and Germany, have subsequently 
lived up to the implications and prescrip- 
tions of these agreements. Certain others, 
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France in some de- 
gree, Russia more, 
and Japan most of 
all, have chosen to ex- 
ert themselves along 
lines which no 
amount of explana- 
tion can_ reconcile 
with the conception 
of a desire scrupu- 
lously to observe 
either the spirit or 
the letter of the 
agreements to main- 
tain the status quo.” 

The Oriental mind 
is quick to strip the flesh of assurance and 
assertion in order to lay bare the bone of 
fact. The Japanese have long realized 
that the “Open Door” and “Sphere of In- 
terest’? doctrines could not thrive in the 
same house. They seem disposed to ac- 
cept as a fact, rightly or wrongly, the failure 
of the Hay Doctrine. 

They say—with what truth we may ask 
ourselves—that we have been attempting 
to walk along two roads in the Orient. 
And they are not fully convinced, as yet, 
that events might not drive us into adding 
a naval base or two—if not more terri- 
tory—in the Orient. | have yet to see the 
American, either private individual or 
official, who advocates this, but some 
Japanese believe it to be a fixed intent. 

Our assertions that our ambitions in 
China are commercial and not political 
do not convince the Japanese for the good 
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and sufficient reason that the record shows 
that we have pouitical aims in our dealings 
with China. These aims are legitimate, 
we know; we have nothing to deny or to 
conceal. They are not territorial at all. 
But our expression of these aims has been 
clouded by indecision, by irresolution, 
by a seeming unwillingness to face facts 
and to meet issues squarely. Manchuria, 
for example. . Have we a policy regarding 
it? The Santuao dockyard contract, for 
another example. Were we consistent 
there? Excuse ourselves as we will or 
may, our record is not beyond reproach. 
Pick a dozen representative men and put 
to them the question, 
“What is our Far 
I:astern policy?” and 
a dozen different 
answers, all equally 
sincere and each more 
or less interesting in 
its own way, will be 
the result. It is but 
fair to Japan to bear 
this in mind when 
we attack —with 
good reason — Jap- 
an’s record of thelast 
ten years in China. 

Japan’s record in 
China is that of an 








—AND JAPAN OF THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD 


On a recent visit to the United States to obtain a 
loan for Japan, a prominent banker, Baron Shibus- 
awa, said: “American activities in the Chinese mar- 
ket -might lead to hostile competition . . . 
which might be mutually disastrous” 
























opportunist groping in the dark. Japanese are 
well aware of this fact. There are conservative 
as well as jingo publicists in Japan. While I was 
there, my attention was drawn to quite a number 
of sharp criticisms of governmental policy toward 
China, some of these much stronger than. most 
American criticisms, and along similar lines. 
Occasionally, one hears reflections of these criti- 
cisms from Japanese sources in America. Within 
a week after my return from the Orient, the 
Japanese-American Commercial Weekly began its 
leading editorial with the following statement: 
Judging from the sequence of events in the Far East 
during the past decade or more, we can hardly believe 
that the Japanese Government has any definite policy 
with regard to China. That Japan desires, and 
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A FIELD OF COMMON UNDERSTANDING FOR THE RACES 


The introduction of Western industrial civilization into Japan has not brought the Japanese and the 
Americans much closer together, but some progress in this direction has been made by the common enjoy- 


ment of Western sports 
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desires most sincerely, to maintain China’s 
independence and integrity is unquestion- 
able [sic] but she does not know how to accom- 
plish that end. She has been groping in the 
dark. She has been following a policy - of 
expediency and opportunism . . . etc. 


The facts support the conclusion as to 
“opportunism” and “groping in the dark.” 
And the world naturally questions ser- 
iously the purpose. Japan does not under- 
stand China. Does she understand her- 
self? Do we understand ourselves? 

Nine years had elapsed since the war 
with China—with a part of North China, 
as a matter of fact—when Japan threw 
down the gage to Russia. Of course, 
she had been preparing from the date that 
Russia “leased”? Port Arthur. Japanese 
statesmen had said privately even to 
foreigners, years before the struggle began, 
that war with Russia was inevitable. 
It merely awaited the propitious time. 
And about four months before Japan 
struck the sudden blow at Port Arthur a 
Japanese said to me, “ We are ready, now.” 

When the war came, and Russia and 
Japan moved their troops into conflict 
on Chinese soil, time had healed most of 
the wounds inflicted upon Chinese pride. 
The people of China blamed their Manchu 
rulers more than they blamed Japan for 
the humiliation inflicted nine years earlier. 
Russia’s duplicity deceived neither the 
mandarin nor the man in the street. 
Yuan Shih-kai strongly urged upon 
Prince Ching and the Empress the desir- 
ability of supporting Japan. The Court 
and Government of China remained neu- 
tral, largely upon the advice of the foreign 
legations but also because there was a 
strong pro-Russian party within the ranks 
of the Imperial Grand Council and— 
what was more decisive—among the 
intimates of the strong-minded Empress. 
It will be remembered that both American 
and British war correspondents in Man- 
churia at that time made much of the 
friendliness manifested by the Chinese 
toward the Japanese troops. I was in 


China myself during the first eight months 
of the war, and the sympathy with Japan 
on the part of both officials and laymen 
was clearly in evidence. 
strange. 


It was not 
I had heard Russians in China 


refer to Manchuria as “our country.” 
They doubtless expected soon to annex 
it. The whole world, Americans partic- 
ularly, cheered the brave little men of 
Nippon as they drove the tall Russians 
across the Yalu and, step by step, forced 
the fighting to the three-days’ battle of 
Mukden. Japan gained hosts of friends 
in China during the war with Russia; 
they believed her words. The war won, 
she lost those friends. Her spirit of 
opportunism was the cause. She was not 
great enough to frame the grand policy 
which she talked—and live up to it. 


JAPANESE WORDS——-AND JAPANESE ACTIONS 


She entered the war as the champion 
of Chinese rights, which Russia, un- 
doubtedly, had infringed. She closed the 
war as successor in fact and in act to 
the Muscovite violations of Chinese sov- 
ereignty. She held possession of Port 
Arthur and joined with Russia in the 
virtual partition of Manchuria, because, 
while much ink was expended in the pre- 
tense of acknowledgment of Chinese sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria, in the leases and 
conventions that sovereignty was attacked 
anew from within and from below. And 
since then, her administrative acts have 
even more strongly belied her former 
professions of friendship. 

She chose Russian friendship in pref- 
erence to Chinese friendship. Making 
all due allowances for the various con- 
siderations which forced her hand, so to 
speak, the record proves rank short- 
sighted opportunism. And, as one mis- 
take inevitably leads to another, so the 
blunder of 1905 has been parent to many 
subsequent errors of judgment.in Japanese 
diplomacy concerning China. I dislike to 
write of them, for | like many Japan- 
ese and I wish to see Japan’s influence 
for the right grow instead of weaken. 

Japanese of high rank, explaining their 
Government’s difficulties and anxiety as 
to China, have frequently pointed out the 
grave military menace to Japan in the 
double-tracking of the trans-Siberian rail- 
road to the point of contact with Japan’s 
war-won frontiers on the mainland of 
Asia. “We must be on our guard,” 
has been the substance of what they have 
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said; “we may have to meet Russia once 
more.” There have been cogent reasons 
for these suspicions and anxieties. The 
reasons still obtain, and only a few weeks 
ago in Tokio the suspicions were again 
expressed to me in conversation. Beyond 
a doubt, the recently concluded Russo- 
Japanese alliance is intended to avert this 
danger. But at what cost? 

“The bear that never sleeps,” expresses 
an Asiatic view of the persistence of 
Russian pressure. On the Amur, in Ku- 
kunor, on the Afghan heights and the 
plateaux of Tibet, it is an ever-present 
political question. China’s difficulties with 
Russia in 1912 were so intense that several 
prominent Chinese patriots tendered ser- 
ious advice suggesting drastic action. 
Some even resigned high office rather 
than quietly witness Russian aggression. 
Immediately before and since the out- 
break of war in Europe, Russian intrigue 
in Mongolia had been a very dangerous 
thorn in the side of China. Japan, in 
active partnership with Russia (however 
strong the compelling cause), so long as 
Russia acts selfishly and in disregard 
of Chinese sensitiveness, invites Chinese 
suspicion and slams the door against 
Chinese friendship and Chinese confidence. 

Japan had a great opportunity to 
serve China, herself, and humanity, when, 
quite legitimately, she attacked the Ger- 
man stronghold of Tsingtao. Instead of 
rising to this opportunity, because of her 
spirit of opportunism, she rode rough- 
shod from one blunder to another. First, 
she ignored China’s declaration of neu- 
trality, paid absolutely no attention to 
the war zone, arranged according to 
Russo-Japanese precedent; she landed 
her troops in Lungkou, forcibly trampling 
upon China’s protest. She pleaded ‘“‘mili- 
tary necessity,” Germany’s excuse for 
violating the neutrality of Belgium. 

Before Tsingtao was taken, she scat- 
tered her troops over Shantung in a 
manner which “military necessity” could 
not pretend to explain; this and her 
truculent attitude toward Chinese of- 
ficials begot and compelled Chinese re- 
sentment. Some of the details of Japan’s 
campaign in Shantung, confirmed to me 
personally in a way which establishes 
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their truth beyond question, cried aloud 
to Heaven for vengeance. There are 
some things so unspeakable that any 
attempt to excuse them merely makes 
bad*worse. The conduct of responsible 
Japanese officers toward the Chinese 
women of Shantung marks an ugly page 
in the annals of Japanese warfare, which 
a friendly world had placed upon a very 
high plane, indeed. The Kokusai (Japan’s 
official news service) has seen to it that 
due credit has been given to Japan’s 
treatment of German prisoners and enemy 
traders. Not a word has been published 
about the hundreds of Chinese women 
and girls forced by Japanese officers to 
become the victims of Japanese lust. 
The story of how, upon their knees, in 
agony and in shame, with blood extracted 
from the tips of their fingers, they wrote 
their pathetic appeal to the Government 
of China; how the Chinese commissioners 
were received with contemptuous amuse- 
ment—has yet to be written. | should 
not care to write it. The fact that the 
women were eventually released does 
not excuse the shameful deed. This is 
one of Japan’s acts in China for which 
she cannot hope to make amend. The 
more reason why she should prove her 
friendship now, instead of talking about 
it in one sentence and disproving it in 
the next, if she really values the good- 
will of China. 


“Another act of Japan’s which was not only 
a violation of the sovereignty of China, but 
also a seizure of enemy property in neutral 
territory,” says Mr. F. Chang, of Harvard 
Law School, “‘was the taking possession of the 
Kiao-chau-Tsinanfu Railway. This railway 
is a German and Chinese private corporation, 
situated in neutral territory, and guarded by 
Chinese railway guards. The Japanese troops 
have taken possession of the whole line, taken 
its management into their own hands, and 
replaced the Chinese guards with Japanese 
soldiers. Kiao-chau was subject to attack 
and capture because it was fortified, might 
be used as a naval base, and was public in 
character. The railway was the private 
property of Chinese and German citizens, was 
not fortified or guarded by German soldiers, 
and was not leased to Germany. Even if it 
were leased to and the public property of the 
German Government, it would not be subject 
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to capture, there being no such rule of inter- 
national law as sanctions the seizure of enemy 
property situated in neutral territory simply 
because it belongs to the enemy. Japan, 
however, justified her taking possession of the 
railway by alleging it was used by the Germans 
for the transport of troops and munitions of 
war to Kiao-chau. It is hard to believe there 
were German troops and munitions of war to 
transport from Tsinanfu to Kiao-chau. Even 
if there were, the act took place before the 
declaration of war by Japan. However, these 
are questions of fact. Japan has not only 
taken what German interest there was in the 
railway, but also ousted China from her pos- 
session of it. To the settlement of the status 
of the line and the legality of the Japanese 
possession China has a right.” 


If, after dislodging the Germans from 
Kiao-chau, Japan had proclaimed her 
intention to employ her victory in fact 
as a proof of her determination to end 
once and for all the accumulating dangers 
of foreign “Spheres of Interest” in China, 
her position as the champion of a “ Jap- 
anese Monroe Doctrine for Asia’’ would 
have been irresistible. Earnest support 
from China and from the United States 
would have been immediate. Instead of 
taking this logical and reasonable course, 
she placed herself on record as China’s 
immediate menace. Her victory over the 
tiny German garrison was made the excuse 
for new acts of aggression upon China. 

She presented a list of twenty-one 
demands in a manner insulting to the 
Chinese Government. She demanded se- 
crecy, threatening the Chinese President 
and ignoring China’s foreign office; she 
violated the secrecy. The secret out, she 
issued, deliberately, false statements to 
the Treaty Powers, the United States 
included. She doctored the news and 
prevaricated to officials and the press. 
These statements are fully proved by 
official Japanese documents, and her false 
statements have been admitted to me 
personally on high Japanese official au- 
thority. There is no denying the facts. 
It was not until two months had passed 
(from January until March, 1915) that 
the public of America and Europe learned 
a material part of Japan’s duplicity—the 
whole truth did not become available 
until she had, through her ultimatum, 
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troops, and warships, forced ‘China to sign 
treaties and notes which tamper seriously 
with the rights of China and with China’s 
obligations to Treaty Powers. ‘This was 
sheer selfish opportunism. It was and 
is condemned as such, | am glad to say, 
by thoughtful, honorable, patriotic, far- 
sighted Japanese. 

Confronted by the consequences of 
their blundering, the responsible Japanese 
officials offered fresh protestations of 
friendship to China. But, even since then, 
for almost every friendly word Japan has 
inflicted an unfriendly act. Steadily, she 
is building a stone wall of prejudice against 
her most vital interests in China. 


THE ROOTS OF RIVALRY 


After centuries of distance-decreed di- 
vorcement, East and West are meeting 
anew. They met before when the world 
was much younger, conditions very dif- 
ferent. The misinterpretation of Kip- 
ling’s verse—he had India in mind, | 
think, and not the greater East—sym- 
bolizes prevailing misconceptions as to 
earlier happier relations and particularly 
as to the causes and character of Oriental 


isolation. And there, | believe, lie the 
roots of rivalry. 
In the Middle Ages, China walled 


herself in, not against civilized humanity, 
but against the roving barbarians. She 
stemmed the. flood, and it poured into 
Europe, instead. At times, as in the 
cases of Genghis Khan and Nurhachu, 
the barbarian with his sword overcame 
the more scholarly and_ peace-loving 
Chinese. Meanwhile, the caravan trade 
was continued, East met West in Palestine, 
in Persia, and on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The Chinese junk anchored 
alongside the feluccas and galleys in the 
trade ports of Tyre and Venice and the 
garookuhs of the Persian Gulf. The 
scholar, the teacher, the philosopher re- 
ceived a warm welcome in China until an 
impolitic act and religious rivalry as 
to the proper way of expressing God in 
the Chinese ideography originated mis- 
understanding and caused exclusion. Prob- 
ably, this difficulty would only have 
been a temporary matter. Unfortunately, 


other more serious obstacles obtruded. 
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Mr. Foster, from whom I have already 
quoted, summarizes very accurately the 
spirit in which the West first knocked 
at the door of the East. He says: 


In the sixteenth century, the Chinese 
Empire and its dependencies extended from 
Korea to India. Its rulers did not fail to note 
the aggressive spirit of the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Spaniards, who had taken possession by 
force of the Philippines, Java, and other is- 
lands, and had acquired a foothold in India 
and the Malay Peninsula. The early inter- 
course in its own ports with these nationalities 
and the English, so marked by violence and 
bloodshed, led the Chinese authorities to 
stringent measures in the seventeenth century, 
which resulted in the closing of all ports ex- 
cept that of Canton, and even at that port for- 
eign intercourse was conducted under very 
onerous conditions. 


Then, on the East, the West used a club 
and the drug, opium. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese, are 
famous mariners. Their ships, too, pene- 
trated far into European waters many 
centuries ago. They reached America, 
we are told. It is on record that down 
to the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century, “both in regard to religion and 
commerce, the Government of Japan ex- 
hibited more liberality to the nations of 
Europe than the latter exhibited to each 
other.” The Oriental is, by nature and 
habit, courteous and friendly. The over- 
zealous and somewhat dangerously politi- 
cal character of early missionary work 
in Japan was responsible for the closing 
of Japan’s doors against the foreigner. 
These doors remained closed until the 
politic Perry induced the Shogun to open 
them a little bit. While Perry did not 
employ force, Japanese remember, and we, 
too, should remember that he came first 
to Japan with four ships of war. And he 
gave them clearly to understand that on 
his next visit he should expect a favorable 
answer. When he returned in the follow- 
ing year it was with eight ships. 

The first adventurous Western mariners 
were rude-spoken men, not polished dip- 
lomats. That was one reason why the 


more courtly and scholarly Orientals 
with whom they came in contact classified 
The old- 


them among the “ barbarians.” 
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time sailor loved his grog, and Jack ashore 
was a tough customer, even judging from 
his own accounts. Nature and the times 
made him so. 

So the East did begin to look down upon 
the West, and the consequence was a 
rivalry, unconscious in many cases, but 
none the less present. This rivalry was 
intensified rather than removed by the 
manner in which the West knocked at 
the door of the East and demanded admit- 
tance during the nineteenth century. 

The Japanese were prepared to respond 
in kind to the particular nature of the 
shock. Like the Irish, the Japanese 
are militant. It is in their blood. They 
cannot help themselves. Like the Irish, 
they possess natural virtues which, when 
employed, temper this aggressive dis- 
position with justice and moderation. 
But they very naturally trained to fight. 

They were fighting among themselves 
as a consequence of feudal misrule when 
they saw the warships of America and 
later those of European Powers. Before 
that, they had not been seriously im- 
pressed by foreign naval power. They 
stopped fighting among themselves and 
closed their ranks to protect Japan against 
foreign invasion. America and some of 
the European Powers, notably Great 
Britain, aided Japan to meet new world 
conditions. But—as in the matter of 
her tariff and the consular courts—Japan 
had to fight hard for her rights in the 
diplomacy of those days. Her friends, 
notably America, supported her in pre- 
serving her autonomy and in becoming 
the Power which she is to-day. 

The Japanese are too prone to think 
solely of Japan’s own part in bringing 
about the transformation from Old Japan 
to New Japan. They know full well 
what their great emperor, Meiji (Mut- 
suhito) did, what Ito did, what Oyama, 
Togo, Yamagata, Kuroki, and Nogi did. 
While they are familiar with what Town- 
send Harris did—and they are sincerely 
grateful to this truly great American— 
they do not realize, at least they seem not 
to remember their deep indebtedness to 
Mr. Roosevelt and his predecessors while 
their nation was in danger. 

Japan defeated a portion of China— 
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most of China took no part in the war of 
1894-5. Japan defeated Russia—in the 
field and at sea. Thence came a new 
movement over Nippon, a revival of the 
war spirit. The “Japanese Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia” is undoubtedly a mani- 
festation of that spirit. 

China, humiliated, invaded, despoiled 
by the West that knocked at her East, 
approaches the new meeting in a very 
different mood. By nature philosophical 
and contemplative, Chinese character is 
finer, more forgiving, more evenly balanced 
than Japanese character. China looks 
askance at this proposed “ Japanese Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Asia.” 

First, it is too Japanese. The Chinese 
are not prepared to place themselves 
under the wing of Japan, even if they were 
convinced that Japan’s motives are above 
and beyond reproach. They are not quite 
sure of these motives. The evidence, so 
far, is sinister; and “when you sup with 
the devil you require a very long spoon.” 

Secondly, China has her own ambitions. 
She desires to meet the West of herself, 
unhampered by a Japanese alliance or 
“ Japanese Monroe Doctrine” which might 
nullify her opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and for usefulness in the service 
of humanity. Japan answered the West 
with a gun; China is answering with a 
prayer, “ Peace.” 


CHINA AND THE “‘OPEN DOOR”’ 


China is fully alive to other considera- 
tions, and well does she understand the 
nature of the new conditions affecting 
her own relation to the world which have 
arisen as a consequence of the European 
War. Before the war cleft most of 
civilized humanity into two contending 
camps, ‘the eyes of each and every one 
of the great Powers were upon China. 
The upset of the Ta Ching dynasty and 
the political and social temblor which 
was shaking up the human ingredients of 
Chinese life united manifestly in preparing 
a new era in China. The “yeast” of 
progress was working—for what? Few 
ventured to predict the ultimate shape in 
which such a vast mass would disclose 
itself; but one fact was accepted as 
certain. There, in China, lay waiting 
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the great stakes of enterprise. The time 
had come for the industrialization, not 
piecemeal but in whole, of the most indus- 
trious quarter of the world’s inhabitants. 
No longer could the nations afford 
to regard Chinese commerce as merely 
a matter of exchange and barter. Chinese 
trade questions could no more be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the tea 
importer, the silk importer, the piece 
goods or yarn exporter, the cotton planter 
or broker or shipper. No longer was 
it a question of selling so many locomotives 
or so many tons of steel rails, afew dynamos 
or electrical parts; or of securing a rail- 
way or mining concession here or there in 
China. The immediate industrialization 
of a vast empire from top to bottom was 
involved. The possibilities were too huge 


for the ordinary mind. The _ prospect. 


required the vision, the daring, the deter- 
mination of a Harriman, a Hill, a Rhodes. 
China was opening up, herself, of her 
own volition. 

That was the vital fact—before the 
war. And the war came—the red plague 
—blood and iron summoning art and 
science to the destruction of life and 
property in such gigantic scope that, as 
yet, no Homer, Napier, or Kinglake seems 
in sight -to tell a tithe of its meaning. 
But those who deal in concrete values— 
who appraise the producing worth of 
men and of the products of men—the 
cumulative power of industrialized prop- 
erty, its users, directly and indirectly, 
and the uses to which such property is 
put; these men realize somewhat the 
staggering debt which will have to be paid 
by industry and through industry. Out 
of the smoke and fire of war come thoughts 
of the period of reconstruction which must 
follow the war. Where man has destroyed 
there shall he rebuild. By the sweat 
of his brow and the labor of his hands and 
the creative force of his brain man will 
seek atonement for the red years since 
1914. There will be a new Europe in 
many vital respects to replace that temple 
which, Samson’s-like, is crashing down 
upon the architects of its destruction. 

China, amid her own troubles, visualizes 
what is coming. Our American part 
may—and | trust it will—be that of 
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China can help heal the 


peacemaker. 
She is 


wounds and she hopes to do so. 
ready to play her part. 

China, herself, is giving new value, 
new meaning to the “Open Door.” 
Even her younger statesmen are tendering 
freely the invitation. Her “Open Door’ 
will not be reserved to a few alienated 
ports or “Spheres” arbitrarily asserted 
by suspicious and selfish alien states, 
relying upon force of arms to legalize 
robbery. All that she asks is honesty 
and fair dealing. Then all may come and 
welcome. Her “Open Door’ covers all 
China; it is nation-wide in its scope and it 
is backed by the will of a fourth of man- 
kind. it is an honest, as well as a tempt- 
ing proposition. And it is a vitally 
necessary assurance of permanent peace. 

Who desires that the present war 
should be merely the prelude in the 
West to a later conflagration in the East? 
Surely no-war-fevered brain could re- 
gard such a possibility with favor or 
equanimity? Yet, if there is to be 
durable peace, China cannot be left out 
of account. 

It is not merely a question of the in- 
violability of treaties—and that is im- 
portant. It is not merely the right of 
militarily weak nations to the “Square 
Deal”—and that is important. It is a 
matter of sheer necessity. 

The only possible alternative to the 
preservation of China’s integrity is an 
international contest for the political 
partition and the industrial exploitation 
of China, with the active opposition of 
four hundred million people. 

China’s sovereignty over herself can- 
not be destroyed without challenging 
her destroyers to eventual destruction. 

This fact will have to be considered 
in the Peace Conference. It must be 
considered now, so that the issues shall 
not be needlessly complicated beyond 
existing complications. 

There is a strong feeling among the 
Chinese people that Japan is acting, now, 
with the wilful intent of further complica- 
ting the issues. There is an equally 
strong feeling in China that Japan so 
desires China’s resources for herself that 
She is heedless of the present and future 
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necessities of even her own allies. Some 
go further and say that Japan would 
welcome an after-the-war condition in 
China that should be as unfavorable to 
Europe and to America as it might be 
made favorable to herself. 

Huge fortunes will be made, great 
international industry produced, during 
the immediate development of China. 
The wage-earner is even more vitally 
interested than the employer. Condi- 
tions, to a great extent, govern the wage- 
earner; sometimes, although not always, 
the employer can master conditions as 
well as his men and women. China 
seeks a fair distribution of this prosperity 
which it will be her pride and joy to confer 
after the war. Has Japan or any other 
nation the right to intervene between 
China’s opportunities and the needs of 
the American or European workman? 


OUR POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN CHINA 


I have mentioned the fact, too often 
ignored, that we have political as well 
as commercial aims in China. They 
point to the injury of no one, to the 
benefit of all. These aims are not merely 
defensible, they are of the very essence 
of international honor. No nation can 
assail them without thereby attacking its 
own right to national existence. 

It requires no particular prescience 
to realize that the war will leave the 
world in a state of mind to appreciate at 
least something of the fact that nations 
have responsibilities to others as well as 
to themselves. As municipal law is now 
generally successfully invoked to protect 
the individual, it is no Utopia to imagine 
that we are steadily making headway 
toward the day when international law 
can generally be successfully invoked to 
protect nations, irrespective of their mili- 
tary standing. Hitherto, that has not 
been possible; but as this war has ex- 
ceeded all its predecessors in sacrifice 
and in destruction, so, too, it has eclipsed 
all previous wars in its educational value. 
It has influenced all, individuals and na- 
tions, for good as well as for evil. 

The shadow of war had scarcely lifted 
itself from overhead within these shores of 
ours, fifty years ago, when America 
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raised its voice for China. Ever since 
then, allowing for aberrations of judg- 
ment, mainly on minor matters, politically 
we have stood by China. Despite the 
conduct of a few individuals in one or 
two instances in China, we have stood by 
China. Our conduct, as a nation, our 
action, has never been selfish. It is 
wrong for Japanese and others to ques- 
tion our motives. They have always 
been beyond reproach. 

Failing in some tkings, no doubt, 
there has been this in bur general policy 
which is proof against scrutiny—we have 
always put China’s rights and China’s 
interest first. And we have always acted 
in the general interest of humanity. 

Either as toward Japan, or toward 
Europe, we stand upon unassailable ground. 
We have recognized their interests while 
declaring our own. 

Our declaration of the Hay doctrine 
was not made without due thought 
and study of the rights of others as well 
as of our own rights. It was a step 
in logical sequence to all that had trans- 
pired from the commencement of our 
diplomatic relations with the Orient. 
It recognized an obligation, the probabil- 
ity of which had been foreshadowed 
almost fifty years earlier by William H. 
Seward. It is an obligation as it should 
be a source of national pride. 

We cannot fail to defend the Hay 
doctrine without proving ourselves re- 
creant to an international trust as well 
as to our own ideals of right conduct. 
That fact justifies our political interest in 
China. We have further justification. 

We have accepted responsibilities in 
the Philippines. Whatever fate has in 
store for the Filipinos, it is our duty as 
well as our right to participate in the 
politics of the Orient with the general 
aim of securing in the enjoyment of their 
rights and opportunities all the inhabitants 
of the Philippines. That right is incon- 
testable. The duty is one not to be 
shirked by honorable men. 

We are a self-governing nation. We 
do not regard our fundamental political 
institutions as “experiments,” although 
others may so regard them. The fact 


that a fourth of the world’s population, 


through intrepid and able leadership, 
has disowned despotism and decreed 
the adoption of our political institutions 
is both of political importance and political 
interest to the Government and the 
people of the United States. Given a 
fair chance, the present Government of 
China should very soon develop into the 
United States of China. That is a matter 
of very serious importance to the United 
States of America. 

Is there room for doubt that without 
harming in the least the legitimate rights 
of others we have legitimate political 
aims in China? 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 


Japan’s acts in China interest us 
chiefly because they seem to threaten 
the peace of the Orient, and, therefore, 
the peace of the world. We could not 
afford to stand idly by and see China 
ground to powder between the mill- 
stones of Japan and Russia. Such a 
weak course upon our part would be as 
disastrous as it would be dishonorable. 
Should these nations, allied in aims and 
in methods, persist in a set policy of 
ignoring and trampling under foot their 
covenants with China and with other 
Powers having vested interests in China, 
what assurance have we that, given the 
opportunity, the same aims and methods 
might not be employed against us? 

If treaties were, in fact as well as in 


name, sacred things, then China might be. 


said to be protected against molestation 
by a perfect wall of sanctified ink and 
paper. The following summary will fur- 
nish an idea of the interlocking obligations 
“guaranteeing” the sovereignty of China: 


The Hay circular telegram (July 3, 1900) 
to Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, Japan, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Portugal and Belgium. Ap- 
proved by all. 

Lord Salisbury’s declaration (July 7, 
1900). 

Statement of British policy, House 
of Commons (August 2, 1900). 

Anglo-German agreement (October 16, 
I | 

Hay declaration (October 29, 1900). 
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Anglo-Japanese Alliance (August 12, 
1902). 

Hay note, approved by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria, and Italy 
(during Russo-Japanese War) (Jan- 
uary 13-23, 1905). 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance (renewal) (Au- 
gust 12, 1905). 

Lord Lansdowne’s note to Russia (Sep- 
tember 6, 1905). 

Russo-Japanese Treaty of Portsmouth 
(September 5, 1905). 

Franco-Japanese Convention (June 10, 
1907). 

Russo-Japanese Convention (July 30, 


1907). 
Root-Takahira Agreement (United 
States and Japan) (November, 1908). 
Russo-Japanese Convention (July 4, 
1910). 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance (renewal) (July 
13, 1911). 
Our leadership is disclosed in this list. 
That is one reason why we cannot without 
dishonor shirk our responsibility and leave 
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China to shift for herself under the very 
doubtful “protection” of a “Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia.”’ 

The Japanese white book of May, tors, 
is irrefutable evidence that the future of 
China cannot safely be entrusted to the 
care of Japan. 

The history of the Far East since the 
first Hay declaration proves that govern- 
ment by legation is injurious to China, 
to Europe, to America; a dangerous 
temptation to Japan and to Russia; and 
a grave menace to the peace of the world. 

The solution is definite action by all 
the Powers, restoring to China complcte 
control over all her affairs; candid aban- 
donment of the “Sphere of Interest’’ pre- 
tensions; withdrawal of foreign military 
forces from Chinese soil; full enforcement 
of the Hay doctrine. 

The United States must lead the way, 
firmly declaring its purpose with a clarity 
of expression which none can misunder- 
stand, and persisting in that purpose until 
it is accomplished. 


HOW SHOULD A LAWYER BEHAVE? 


HIS THE CODE OF ETHICS—SHOULD HE DEFEND A GUILTY MAN?—‘ AMBULANCE 
CHASERS’ AND IMPROPER ADVERTISING—THE CORPORATION 
LAWYER AND THE PUBLIC 


BURTON J. 


O THE student of professional 
proprieties, no legal career offers 
quite the same interest as does 
that of Mr. Elihu Root. In 
the last few years certain epi- 
sodes in Mr. Root’s life have reached 
almost the proportions of political issues. 
Except for two of these episodes, it is 
not unlikely that Mr. Root would have 
been the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent in the recent election. But, at every 
suggestion of his name, two spectres arose 
that immediately made the suggestion 
impossible. As a young man of twenty- 
eight, just beginning his great legal 
career, Mr. Root had served as junior 
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counsel for William M. Tweed, the great- 
est of all Tammany embezzlers, and had 
defended him so zealously that Judge Noah 
Davis, who presided over the trial, had 
summoned him to the Bar for contempt 
of court. “Good faith to a client,” said 
Judge Davis, addressing Mr. Root, and 
his youthful associate, Willard Bartlett, 
now Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals, “can never justify or require 
bad faith to your conscience; however 
good a thing it may be to be known as 
successful and great lawyers, it is even 
a better thing to be known as honest 
men.” The other event that would have 
figured conspicuously in the recent Presi- 
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dential campaign, had Mr. Root served 
as the nominee, would have been his 
activity as counsel to the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, perhaps the most reck- 
lessly speculative enterprise in the history 
of American finance. According to the 
sworn testimony of William C. Whitney, 
the directing genius of this huge Wall 
Street operation, Mr. Root, during the 
time he served as counsel to the Metro- 
politan, gave a third of his time exclu- 
sively to that corporation. 

Mr. Root’s career thus illustrates a 
subject that has attracted great atten- 
tion in the last few years—that of legal 
ethics. His defense of Tweed suggests 
the particular question which always 
fascinates the lay mind: Should a lawyer 
ever defend a guilty mane? Or one whom 
he has every reason to regard as guilty? 
Mr. Root’s association with the Metro- 
politan Street Railway suggests an even 
graver question: Should a lawyer use his 
talents to assist causes which, though 
technically on the windy side of the law, 
still operate against the public interest? 

But Mr. Root’s career is not the only 
one which has recently forced to the front 
this question of legal ethics. When Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed Mr. Brandeis to 
the Supreme Court, the legal profession, 
at least that part of it which boasts of its 
“respectability,” protested in almost vio- 
lent terms. This manifestation astounded 
and also puzzled the average layman. 
What had Mr. Brandeis done to arouse 
such antagonism among men of his own 
profession? His main crime was not that 
he had devoted his career to evil causes 
or that, on the whole, the American people 
were any the worse because of his active 
life. No, the merest examination dis- 
closed that Mr. Brandeis had rendered 
many great and valuable public services. 
But he had violated—so his brethren 
charged—the ethics of his own profession. 
He had done things which the most re- 
presentative American lawyers had solemnly 
agreed that no lawyer should do. For 
many years, in particular, Mr. Brandeis 
had served as counsel for the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. Afterward, hav- 
ing severed this connection, he had 
accepted a retainer which compelled him 


to oppose his former clients in a manner 
which, it was charged, directly contra- 
venes this ethical canon: “The obliga- 
tion to represent the client with un- 
divided fidelity and not to divulge his 
secrets or confidences forbids the subse- 
quent acceptance of retainers or em- 
ployment from others in matters adversely 


affecting any interest of the client with 


respect to which confidence has been 
reposed.”’ 

Again, throughout the months of the 
Brandeis hearing, the public heard much, 
but probably understood little, of his asso- 
ciation with the famous “Warren” case. 
Here the charge was that Mr. Brandeis 
had acted as counsel to two or more 
parties to the same suit, whose interests 
were antagonistic; that he was, to use his 
own explanation, not counsel to any one 
client, but ‘counsel to the situation.” 
This again violates one of the most 
sacred canons of the Ethical Code. “It 
is unprofessional,” says Section 6, “‘to 
represent conflicting interests, except by 
express consent of all concerned, given 
after a full disclosure of the facts. Within 
the meaning of this canon, a lawyer re- 
presents conflicting interests when, on 
behalf of one client, it is his duty to con- 
tend for that which duty to another client 
requires him to oppose.” 

A humorous aspect of this controversy 
was that one of the lawyers most active 
in opposing the Brandeis appointment 
was Mr. Elihu Root, whose own ethical 
standards have at various times been 
publicly discussed. 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR LAWYERS 


Most people are probably surprised to 
learn that the lawyers, like the doctors, 
have a definite ethical code. For cen- 
turies the lay public has ridiculed and 
abused both professions. Great literary 
genius has persecuted doctors of law pre- 
cisely as it has hounded doctors of medi- 
cine. “First of all,’’ are the words which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Jack 
Cade, as he describes his new ideal com- 
monwealth, “let’s hang all the lawyers.” 
“A witch will sail in a sieve,’’ says Con- 
greve, “but the devil would not venture 
aboard a lawyer’s conscience.” The great- 
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est English satirist, Dean Swift, paints 
lawyers as ‘“‘a society of men, bred up 


from their youth in the art of proving, 
by words multiplied for the purpose, that 
white is black and black is white, accord- 
ing as they are paid.” Ben Jonson’s 
epitaph on Justice Randall, “God works 
wonders now and then, Here lies a 
lawyer, an honest man,” and Milton’s 
reference to lawyers’ “litigious terms, fat 
contentions, and flowing fees,” fairly well 
reflect impressions that are still rather 
prevalent. But for centuries lawyers have 
had their ethical standards. Great Roman 
jurists waged warfare against the “‘am- 
bulance chasers” of ancient days—the 
freedmen who made a business of worming 
themselves into private families, for the 
purpose of soliciting business; and certain 
ancient legal - offenses, like champerty, 
or the purchase of lawsuits, and_bar- 
ratry, or the artificial incitement of liti- 
gation, indicate the odium in which these 
activities have always been held. 

Only in very recent years, however, 
have the lawyers reduced their standards 
of conduct to written form. The legal 
ethical code has a history that almost 
parallels that of the medical code. The 
father of medical ethics, as | described in 
the December number of this magazine, 
was Dr. Thomas Percival, who formulated 
his rules for the guidance of his son, 
about to start in medical practice. Legal 
ethics also has its Percival. George Shars- 
wood, who held the professorship of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania from 
1850 to 1868, and who was afterward 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, is generally 
regarded as the greatest American au- 
thority on legal proprieties. Like Per- 
cival, Sharswood addressed his treatise 
to the young—in this case the law students 
of the University of Pennsylvania; like 
Percival, his writings are frequently 
platitudinous in thought’ and turgid in 
expression. He approaches the legal pro- 
fession with the same awestruck venera- 
tion that inspires Percival’s contempla- 
tion of medical practice. “There is no 
profession,” he says, “after that of the 


sacred ministry, in which a high-toned 
morality is more imperatively necessary 
than that of the law.” 


“There is no 
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profession in which so many temptations 
beset the path to swerve from the line of 
strict integrity. There are pit- 
falls and man-traps at every step. ‘ 
High moral principle is the lawyer’s only 
safe guide; the only torch to light his way 
amidst darkness and abstraction.” In- 
deed, Sharswood has almost as great a 
fondness as Percival for self-evident truths. 
Courts must be treated with respect, 
lawyers must accept adverse decisions 
courteously, they must not seek private 
interviews with judges, nor attempt to 
tamper with juries, nor misquote de- 
cisions, nor hold up as impeccable au- 
thority a law which has been repealed. 
A lawyer “should never unnecessarily 
have a personal difficulty with a profes- 
sional brother.” “He should neither give 
nor provoke an insult.” “Let him shun 
most carefully the reputation of a sharp 
practitioner.” 

For many years American lawyers 
rested content with Sharswood’s “‘ethics’’ 
as an unofficial guide. About ten years 
ago, however, certain leaders, especially 
those in New York City, started an 
agitation for a hard and fast legal code. 
New York especially felt the need of 
drastic action. In this city, because of 
its huge size and its large influx of for- 
eigners, legal shysters were increasing at 
an alarming rate. The Bar Associa- 
tion, whose grievance committee had been 
organized to destroy these harpies, had 
conspicuously failed at its task. As a 
first step in reform, a committee, appointed 
by the American Bar Association, and 
containing such men as Justice David 
J. Brewer, Thomas H. Hubbard, William 
Wirt Howe, Alton B. Parker, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, and Ezra R. Thayer, 
spent several years formulating a legal 
code. At that time, the profession, in 
some localities, had too large a represen- 
tation of the shyster, the barratrously 
inclined, the “‘ambulance chaser,’ the mem- 
ber with a system of runners—men who 
stopped short only of actual fraud and the 
criminal law. The committee submitted 
a “‘code of ethics’ consisting of thirty-two 
canons. The Bar Association formally 
adopted this code in 1909, and, up to 
date, the Bar Associations of thirty states 
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have likewise made it their rule of conduct. 
This code informs the lawyer how he 
should behave in practically all possible 
and conceivable situations. 


SHOULD A LAWYER DEFEND A GUILTY MAN? 


What, then, in the estimation of the 
highest-minded lawyers of the present 
day, is the brethren’s duty in such a case 
as that presented to Mr. Elihu Root 
a generation ago? Was he justified in 
defending that eminent scoundrel, Boss 
Tweed? Should a lawyer defend a man 
who is unquestionably guilty of murder? 
Pushing the question still further, should 
any self-respecting advocate fend his 
talents to saving the life of a man who 
has confessed his guilt? 

On this point the distinguished gentle- 
men who framed the ethical code do not 
hesitate for an instant. A lawyer is not 
only permitted to defend a guilty man— 
it is his professional duty to do so. He 
violates legal ethics, not when he places 
his talents at the disposal of the most 
abandoned criminal, but when he refuses 
to come to his relief. After examining 
the principles involved, however, the 
most conscientious layman must accept 
this point of view. Any other course of 
conduct would be a perversion of justice. 
Indeed, the commonly accepted tradition 
of the profession provides that counsel may 
defend a guilty man, “even though ap- 
prised of the guilt of the accused.” 

The case of Charles Phillips, an em- 
inent English barrister seventy years 
ago, illustrates this principle in all its 
details. In 1840, a Swiss valet, Cour- 
voisier, was arrested on the charge of 
murdering his employer, Lord William 
Russell. The only thing that indicated 
his guilt was the discovery of certain 
blood-stained clothes in his trunk; the 
charge was made, however, and received 
wide credence, that other servants and 
possibly the police, in their determination 
to fix the blame on the foreigner, had 
manufactured this evidence. At least 
this was the theory upon which Phillips 
built up his defense. He was making 


great progress when a new development 
suddenly changed the situation. The 
stolen plate of the murdered man was 


discovered in a certain part of London, 
the signs pretty clearly indicating that 
Courvoisier had placed it there. When 
this fact became known the valet requested 
an interview with his counsel. 

“1 have sent for you,” he said, “to tell 
you that I am guilty—I committed the 
murder.” 

Naturally Phillips, who, until the dis- 
covery of the plate, had believed in the 
man’s innocence, was astounded. But 
he at once gave the man what he con- 
sidered the proper advice. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘you are going to 
plead guilty.” 

“No, sir,” answered his client. “I 
expect you to defend me to the utmost.” 

Evidently Phillips faced this great 
ethical question in particularly distressing 
form. What was he to do? He was 
about to throw up the case, but a col- 
league suggested that he seek the advice 
of the judge. Baron Parke, who presided 
over the court, asked if the prisoner 
insisted on a defense. When informed 
that he asserted this right, the justice 
told Phillips that he must go on with the 
case. Phillips did so and defended the 
guilty man with great eloquence and 
ability—though unsuccessfully. When the 
public learned that Phillips had had the 
man’s confession of guilt; a great scandal 
resulted and the distinguished barrister 
suffered a loss of reputation that pursues 
him to this day. The fact that, before 
receiving the confession, Phillips had at- 
tempted to fasten the guilt upon others, 
seemed to make his behavior especially 
base. The fact was, however—and this 
must be kept in mind in appraising his 
conduct ethically—that Phillips had 
dropped his theory of police persecution 
as soon as he had had the man’s con- 
fession and that he had rested his argument 
upon points of law. 


THE RIGHT OF THE GUILTY TO TRIAL 


Still, the modern man asks, why should 
a judge practically order a lawyer to 
defend a self-confessed murderer? There 
are plenty of good reasons for his action. 
We might put the question in a form 
equally pertinent: why should the judge 
himself, learning of the confession, have 
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given Courvoisier a trial? Why should 
he not have directed the jury to bring in 
a verdict of guilty and sentenced the 
prisoner forthwith? Those who most 
strongly criticized Phillips for his course 
as counsel would have regarded any such 
course as improper. But, if a guilty 
man has any right to a trial—and the 
Constitution of England as well as that 
of the United States guarantees that 
right—he likewise has a right to a defense. 
And he has a right to a defense for the 
same reason that he has a right to a trial. 
The very foundation of justice insists 
that only the evidence in the case can 
convict a man. No judge and no jury 
should be called upon to pass judgment 
until all the circumstances are placed 
before them. This supreme fact represents 
one of the highest achievements of civili- 
zation. In countries where justice, as 
Western nations understand it, does not 
prevail, innocence or guilt is largely a 
matter of opinion—no rules of evidence 
prevail, the magistrate or judge ruling 
usually as the spirit moves. But no one 
really knows, or can form a valid opinion 
as to whether a man is guilty until he 
obtains all the evidence. The mere fact 
that the prisoner, in the present in- 
stance, admitted his guilt, did not change 
the situation, for in spite of this ad- 
mission he might still be an innocent 
man. Indeed, cases are quite common 
in which people confess to crimes which 
they have never committed. Courvoisier 
might conceivably have made this con- 
fession because he was insane, or because 
he was seeking to protect the real mur- 
derer. Such things happen constantly. 
Many years ago, in Vermont, an accused 
man went on the witness stand and 
there confessed that he had murdered a 
particular individual. He had hardly fin- 
ished his confession when the supposedly 
dead man made his appearance in the flesh. 
The law wisely recognizes this tendency, 
since it provides that no person can be 
convicted solely on his own confession— 
it must be substantially corroborated, like 
all other testimony. 

Thus a lawyer who refuses to defend an 
apparently guilty man is substituting his 
own opinion, usually formed hastily and 





on insufficient evidence, for the orderly 
processes of justice. One of the greatest 
and most conscientious of British jurists, 
Sir Matthew Hale, vowed, when he started 
his legal career, that he would defend no 
man in whose innocence he did not be- 
lieve. For some time he held to this 
resolve; acting from this high motive, he 
refused to take one particularly famous 
cause in which the man’s guilt apparently 
stood on the surface. Responding to an 
insistent demand, however, he consented 
to-examine the matter closely. He soon 
discovered that the bungling presentation 
of other lawyers had given the case its 
bad appearance; he himself took charge 
and demonstrated the prisoner’s complete 
innocence. This experience made him 
change his rule of conduct. Every lawyer 
of large practice can tell similar anec- 
dotes; it is not at all unusual that an 
advocate, starting his case, believes in 
his client’s guilt, and then, as the facts 
develop, discovers that he is innocent. 
Had the rule that so shocks many lay- 
men not prevailed, thousands of innocent 
men would go to prison or lose their 
lives. Practical justice recognizes this 
principle, for the judge, in case the 
prisoner cannot afford counsel of his own, 
always assigns a lawyer to defend him, 
and a lawyer so assigned has no option— 
he cannot legally decline the task. Thus 
the situation is not whether a lawyer 
may defend a superficially guilty man, for, 
under the law of the commonwealth, he 
must. This ethical rule has the sanction 
of that principle which underlies Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, that a man is inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty. 


“AMBULANCE CHASING” 


The other point upon which the lay- 
man falls foul of lawyers is the offense 
which, in legal parlance, is known as 
barratry, but which, because of its most 
characteristic modern manifestation, is 
usually called ‘ambulance chasing.” 
Speaking broadly, this signifies soliciting 
business or even artificially stimulating 
it. The new ethical code not only for- 
bids such activities, but. takes the ad- 
vanced stand that ‘“‘a duty to the public 
and the profession devolves upon every 
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member of the Bar, having knowledge of 
such practices upon the part of the prac- 
titioner, immediately to inform thereof 
to the end that the offender may be 
disbarred.” 

The evil at which this canon aims 
prevails to an enormous extent. Its ex- 
istence was one of the chief reasons for 
Every 
profession has its prostitutes, but the law 
seems to have attracted an unusual quota. 
The “ambulance chaser” plays like a 
harpy upon the miseries of mankind. 
There are large firms, organized for this 
particular purpose, that do an enormous 
business. They have their “cappers”’ 
and “runners’’—agents, frequently secret 
ones, whose business it is to inform them 
of possible clients. Policemen thus re- 
ceive commissions for reporting acci- 
dents; physicians, nurses, and hospital 
attendants turn an occasional penny, and 
clerks in offices scan the obituary columns 
and death noticcs. An injured man has 
hardly recovered from the anesthetic when 
the accident lawyer hands him a docu- 
ment, with the injunction: “‘sign here” 
—this paper placing his claims for damages 
in the control of a particular firm, with 
an agreement as to the division of the 
award. Such agents get on the trail of 
newly made widows, seldom waiting, com- 
petition is so keen, for the conclusion of 
the funeral. Other rakers of legal offal 
manifest the same tendency in different 
ways. In every community there are 
lawyers who painfully go over titles to 
property, in the hope of discovering flaws 
that will give an excuse for a litigation. 
There are others who read the newspapers 
line by line, seeking editorial slips that 
will form a basis for libel suits. Others, 
by devious ways, specialize in discovering 
seamy episodes in the lives of rich men— 
an activity from which thousands of 
divorce suits and breach of promise cases 
develop every year. 

Many of these offenses are indictable 
at law; the new compensation acts have 
made others less prevalent; but the 
abuses lie deep in human nature and are 
difficult to stamp out. In its effort to 
minimize them, the new ethical code 
Prohibits the solicitation of business in 


practically every form. Even a lawyer 
who voluntarily advises any one to bring 
a law suit is without the pale. The 
ethical code is just as severe as the medical 
code against advertising; indeed, this 
canon seems to have been taken bodily, 
even in its phraseology, from the ethical 
“principles” of the American Medical 
Association. The lawyer, like the doctor, 
may distribute ordinary business cards, 
but he must not advertise in newspapers 
or other periodicals, employ “touters,” 
or give commissions for business. Most 
people will be surprised, in view of current 
practice, to hear that, “indirect advertise- 
ment for business by furnishing or in- 
spiring newspaper comments concerning 
causes in which the lawyer has _ been 
or is engaged, or concerning the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, the im- 
portance of the lawyer’s position and all 
other self-laudation, defy the traditions 
and lower the tone of our high calling and 
are intolerable.” 


** ETHICAL CLINICS ” 


This canon evidently represents the 
counse] of perfection; the rule against 
direct advertisement, however, is fairly 
well enforced. The New York County 
Lawyers Association holds what are called 
“ethical clinics.” It has a committee, 
headed by Mr. Charles A. Boston—the 
man who has led the recent movement for 
professional house-cleaning—to which any 
lawyer can submit a question of profes- 
sional propriety and receive advice. The 
“clinic” periodically publishes all these 
questions, accompanied by its decisions; 
in time these collections, carefully in- 
dexed, will form a guide that will meet 
almost every imaginable situation. Some 
of the matters that torment the lawyer’s 
conscience will probably amuse the out- 
sider. Here, for example, is a practitioner 
who has acted as counsel for a woman 
client in a divorce case in New York 
state, where laws forbid the remarriage 
of the guilty party. In this case the 
defendant had wished to marry the co- 
respondent and asked for legal advice 
about doing it. The counsel had ad- 


vised her to marry in an adjoining state; 
not only had he given this advice, but he 
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had himself accompanied her and the co- 
respondent to Connecticut and “given 
the bride away.” Evidently this action 
had injured his standing and he writes 
to the “ethical clinic’? for advice and 
presumably for comfort. The clinic sol- 
emnly decided that the lawyer had not 
offended in advising his client to marry 
in an adjoining state, since the highest 
courts had decided that such marriages 
were valid; but that his action in facilitat- 
ing the ceremony and even playing a con- 
spicuous part in it, “is likely to be mis- 
understood tends to diminish 
public respect for the profession if not 
for our courts and their decrees and 
is open to criticism.” 


. . . 


“QUACK” MEDICINES OF THE LAW 


But the great mass of these questions 
deal with the frenzied solicitation of busi- 
ness. In practically all cases the “‘clinic”’ 
rigidly rules against these practices. The 
only advertising permitted, other than the 
business card, is ‘‘a well-merited reputa- 
tion for professional capacity and fidelity 
to trust.” The type of advertisement sent 
for approval or disapproval pictures well 
the extent of this evil. Here is a speci- 
men question and answer: 


QUESTION NO. 45 


An inquirer has handed the Committee a 
series of advertisements appearing in a daily 
newspaper in the forms hereto annexed, and 
has asked an expression of the opinion of the 
Committee upon the propriety of such ad- 
vertising by lawyers: 


LAWYERS 


A.—Able lawyer, specialist family trou- 
bles, private matters, &c.; furnishes reliable 
advice; all cases handled; satisfaction guar- 
anteed;: quick results; domestic relation laws 
of all states explained. Call, write, 

LAWYER. 


A.—A.—A:—A.—ACCIDENTS, estates, 
family troubles; cases handled successfully; 
satisfaction guaranteed; strictly confidential; 
matters quickly settled; no fee unless suc- 
cessful. Call, write, ’phone 
LAWYER ; 





ACCIDENT CASES, DOMESTIC TROU- 
legal 


BLES and _ all difficulties STRENU- 
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OUSLY handled to YOUR SATISFACTION. 
LAWYER Evenings till 9. 


FOR results see me; reliable; experienced; 
successful; accident, family troubles, all cases, 
consultation free. Call or write. LAWYER. 


LAWYER (American), highest standing; 
consultation free; notary public . - 
Sundays, evenings till 9. 


ANSWER 


In the opinion of the Committee, all of the 
advertisements appended to Question No. 45 
are improper. 

The first four are also objectionable, be- 
cause they seem to indicate a willingness to 
take all cases, irrespective of the merit of the 
cause; and the first three have the demerit of 
containing an impossible and therefore false 
and misleading guaranty of satisfaction. 


The evil back of such things is that of 
contingent fees. The highest ethics would 
prohibit contingent fees in all instances. 
They are improper, because, when the 
lawyer makes an arrangement to be 
paid only in case of success, he ceases to 
be counsel, but becomes a partner of his 
client in a business enterprise, and is thus 
inspired by the determination to win his 
case “honestly, if he can, but, at all costs, 
to win.” Moreover, as these advertise- 
ments show, a contingent fee lawyer will 
take any case, with no regard to its merits, 
and thus the custom constantly incites to 
dishonest litigations and to blackmail. 
In the event of success, the lawyer usually 
robs the client, frequently walking off 
with 50 per cent. and more of the award. 
In its desire to curb these abuses, the 
American Bar Association found one dif- 
ficulty, for the law unfortunately does 
recognize contingent fees. Should an ethi- 
cal code denounce a practice which has 
this sanction, and which, in certain cases, 
is not illegitimate? It was urged that 
there were plenty of poor men who had 
valid cases and yet had no money to 
pay lawyers, unless they obtained it as a 
consequence of a favorable verdict. What 
could be done in such casesP And so 
the ethical code does permit contingent 
fees, but attempts to safeguard the prac- 
tice. “Contingent fees, where sanctioned 
by law, should be under the supervision 
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of the Court, in order that clients may 
be protected from unjust charges.” In 
general, the code also condemns. all 
extravagant fees; it expressly lays down, 
as an ethical principle, that any lawyer 
may testify as an expert against a brother 
who is guilty of gouging a client. Most 
people will be surprised to learn that 
lawyers, like doctors, are expected to 
make low charges to impecunious - people, 
and even to charge nothing at all if the 
client is too poor to pay. As is the case 
with physicians, lawyers are expected to 
render free services—in reasonable degree 
—to their brethren and to their widows 
and orphans. 


THE CORPORATION LAWYER 


But more important than all these 
matters is that other activity in which 
lawyers, in the last thirty years, have 
found almost a new profession. In mod- 
ern times the so-called corporation lawyer 


occupies a position almost as distinct - 
. as the jury pleader of Daniel Webster’s 


day. This gentleman is half business man, 
half legal expert; he does not necessarily 
plead in court; his activities may be 
limited to legislatures, to appearances 
before Congressional committees, to draw- 
ing charters, trust agreements, railroad 
leases, to disentangling, in the seclusion 
of his own, office, all kinds of knotty legal 
questions. This type of legal mind has 
acquired an unenviable fame. There is 
a popular impression that its chief func- 
tion is not the direct interpretation of 
law, but the discovery of methods by 
which the corporation can accomplish 
its ends and still keep its officers out of 
jail. Its main ambition, we have been 
told, is to “beat the law.” Rightly or 
wrongly, the popular impression that 
Mr. Elihu Root is a lawyer of this type 
made him unavailable as a Presidential 
candidate. What is the attitude of the 
ethical code against this particular kind 
of legal work? 

Strictly interpreted, the code does not 
endorse activities of this kind. The 
practices of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
Way were very evil; no lawyer of standing 
should ever have identified himself with 


the financial operations of that corpor- 
ation. Franchises secured through pol- 
itical influence were capitalized at mon- 
strous over-valuations; the stock so secured 
was boomed on the Exchange to unheard 
of prices; it was then sold to innocent 
victims; the road was gutted in order to 
pay dividends on these securities to give 
them salable value. After fifteen years 
of the wildest exploitation, in which the 
insiders made millions, the stockholders 
were left with a wrecked and bankrupt 
property, and the public was left marooned 
with a disgraceful transit service. Mr. 
Root could probably plead that all this was 
none of his doing, that he had no con- 
cern with stock-watering, administration, 
or Wall Street speculations. This is 
undoubtedly true. His work, his friends 
insist, was merely giving advice on points 
of law; so long as this advice did not 
contravene the law, his connection was 
legitimate. But the question goes deeper 
than that—indeed, the fact that his 
advice was entirely legal, that legal 
technicalities permitted this great cor- 
poration crime, is the very point at issue. 
Should any lawyer associate himself, 
even in a legal capacity, with a company 
that pursued such wicked courses? The 
people who purchased Metropolitan did 
not understand this distinction; they 
did not understand that Mr. Root’s ap- 
proval of the legality of the corporation 
did not include his moral approval of its 
acts; how many were influenced to pur- 
chase worthless stock by their knowledge 
of Mr. Root’s connection with the road? 
The final canon of the ethical code ap- 
parently covers the case of the corpora- 
tion lawyer, though in general instead of 
specific terms: “No client, corporate or 
individual, however powerful, nor any 
cause, civil or political, however important, 
is entitled to receive, nor should any 
lawyer render, any service or advice in- 


volving disloyalty to the law whose 
ministers we are . . or deception or 
betrayal of the public. Above 


all a lawyer will find his highest honor in 
a deserved reputation for fidelity to private 
trust and to public duty, as an honest 
man and as a patriotic and loyal citizen.” 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


USEFUL INVENTIONS 


A PRACTICAL DRAWING TABLE——-A SNOW-PLOW ATTACHMENT FOR AUTOMOBILES——A 
COMBINED PHONOGRAPH AND LAMP—A METHOD OF ENLARGING PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITHOUT A LENS-~-A HANDY LAWN’ EDGER 


AN ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


HE disadvantages of bending over a fixed draw- 
ing table all day long have been overcome in a 
new drawing table which can be instantly adjusted 
to any desired position by merely turning a hand-nut 
located on either side of the table and which increases 
the efficiency of the draftsman toa great extent. The 
table, which is the invention of an experienced drafts- 
man, is so extremely simple in operation that there is 
nothing to get out of order, yet it is so substantially 
constructed that there is no shaking to blur accurate 
drawings and there is a place for holding whatever 
utensils the draftsman may require. Furthermore, 
the draftsman can substitute his own drawing board 
for the ordinary top if he desires. 


A NEW CHANGE MAKER 


ANY banks, theatres, stores, and railroad ticket 

offices are using a new sort of change maker which 
differs from the ordinary change maker in that, in- 
stead of furnishing certain definite amounts in change, 
it computes and pays out the difference between 
the amount tendered by a purchaser, one dollar or 
under, and the amount of the purchase. Also, the 
money is paid direct from the machine to the customer 
without being handled by the cashier, For example, 
suppose a customer makes a purchase amounting to 
thirty-five cents and hands the cashier a dollar bill. 
All that the latter has to do is to push a key marked 
“35” and sixty-five cents will come rattling down into 
the coin box in front of the cashier’s window, to be 
taken up by the customer himself. 


AN AUTOMOBILE SNOW-PLOW 


SNOW-PLOW attachment which can readily 

be attached to any automobile has recently been 
put on the market, for the convenience of farmers and 
other dwellers in the country where the snow often 
piles high in the roadway and there is no municipai 
force to remove it. ° 
’ The plow (which is really two plows on the frame 
of the bumper) does not attempt to remove the snow 
from the middle of the roadway but merely pushes it 
to the side from in front of the wheels, so that the 
latter may obtain a purchase on the road-bed, thereby 
using a minimum of power. A runner guard at the 
bottom of the plows prevents them from running into 
the road-bed. The plows are attached in front of the 
front wheels and can be raised or lowered at will. 
Special springs make them adjust themselves to 


variations of the road surface and help to raise them 
over obstacles. 

Furthermore, when the snow has disappeared the 
plows are uncoupled from the ends of the bumper, 
the ends of the bumper are turned up and covered 
with screw caps, and the bumper is widened out by its 
centre coupling. 


AN EFFICIENT COPY HOLDER 


T? SAVE the stenographer’s time and to relieve the 

severe strain on her eyes from shifting constantly 
from one line of copy to another, a copy holder em- 
bodying a new principle, that of a stationary point of 
vision, is a new device which has been successfully 
used in many offices. 

This copy holder supports the copy directly 
behind the typewriter in an upright position, and by 
merely touching a key the operator raises the copy 
up line by line back of a stationary line indicator. 
Thus the line to be copied is constantly pointed out 
directly in front of the operator, who maintains a 
comfortable erect position without stooping over or 
bending to one side to read her notes. Furthermore, 
in case of interruption the stenographer may leave 
her work and on her return instantly resume her 
typewriting at the correct line without having to read 
a page of notes to find the line where she-left off. 

The copy holder is attached to the typewriter 
desk, separate from the typewriter, avoiding vibra- 
tion. The operating lever for raising and lowering 
copy projects just alongside the typewriter keyboard. 


A RIFLE BARREL DRILLING MACHINE 


AN EW method of drilling and reaming rifle barrels 

which differs radically from the ordinary method 
has been employed in a new machine which drills 
and reams twelve barrels simultaneously. The 
advantages claimed for such a machine over other 
drilling machines are many. Perhaps’ the most 
striking departure from conventional methods hereto- 
fore employed is that the rifles are handled vertically 
instead of horizontally and there are twelve being 
drilled at one operation instead of two. Each spindle 
on the machine is driven by a separate, variable speed 
motor. An automatic electric switch instead of a 
mechanically operated clutch is provided for stopping 
the machine should a drill stick or become dull. ‘The 


feed is provided by counterweights instead of a 
positive screw, which automatically adjust the rate 
of feed to suit varying conditions in the size or bore 
and the hardness of metal. 
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A CONVENIENT DRAWING TABLE 


Which by means of a knob set in the frame, can be easily ad- 
justed to suit individual requirements 


A ROTARY AUTOMOBILE JACK 


A NEW appliance known as a rotary automobile 

jack has been patented lately. It is constructed 
on the rotary level principle and through the applica- 
tion of this principle the car lifts itself, or rather 
furnishes the power with which it is lifted, in contrast 
to the jacks ordinarily used, which depend on vertical 
leverage for their action. 

The jack is composed of two essential parts, the 
upper being adjustable to allow for different heights of 
axles and different sizes of tires. To operate it the 
jack is adjusted to the proper notch and is put under 
the axle of the wheel that is to be jacked up. Then 
the automobile is put into low gear and run up on to 
the jack. A slight jar when the jack is on the tangent 
will indicate to the operator the time to apply the foot 
brake quickly. The same idea is followed out in 


A CHANGE CALCULATOR 


jacking up the rear wheels except that the car is 
backed up on to the jack. 

Needless to say the jack saves much unnecessary 
labor. 


A NOVEL PHONOGRAPH 


A COMBINED phonograph and lamp, whereby the 
cumbersome cabinet of the ordinary phonograph 
is done away with, is a new idea which is economical 
and of special value where space is limited, as in 
apartment houses. In the base of an ordinary lamp 
is set the phonograph, which is operated by electricity, 
as is the lamp, although both may be operated in- 
dependently. When not in use the hood of the lamp 
is lowered and the mechanism of the phonograph is 
entirely concealed, making the device appear to be 
just an ordinary lamp. It is claimed that by this 
combination the tone of the phonograph is greatly 
improved because the sound waves travel upward 
through the stem of the lamp and are evenly diffused 
throughout the room. The heat waves from the 
lamp, seeking outlet above the shade, are thrown off 
at myriad angles and tend to further diffuse the sound 
waves with which they mingle. 
There are two switches in the base of the lamp. 
One switch controls the motor while the other regulates 
the speed, and there is no winding by hand. 


ENLARGING PHOTOGRAPHS WITHOUT A 
LENS 


PHOTOGRAPHER, Mr. Alfred J. Lotka, has 

patented a novel scheme whereby it is possible to 
enlarge photo- 
graphs without the 
use of a lens. 

The apparatus, 
which is ex- 
tremely simple, 
has been con- 
structed of mater- 
ials readily obtain- 
able on the market, 
consisting chiefly 
of a wooden frame 














By pushing down a key with a number corresponding to the amount of the purchase the exact change between the price and 
a dollar is automatically supplied 
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A SNOW PLOW ATTACHMENT FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Which does not remove the snow from the middle of the roadway but pushes it from under the wheels to the side, thereby 
using a minimum of power 


or box and two strips of brass that have received no drawn past the slit, but at double the speed of the 
other treatment than a cleansing with brass polish. negative. On developing the plate thus exposed, a 

The negative to be enlarged is drawn past anarrow_ distorted copy of the original is obtained, for it is 
.slit through which light is admitted, so that every drawn out to twice its length in the direction of motion, 
portion of the negative is in turn illuminated. Under while it is unchanged in breadth. The copy thus ob- 
the negative a sensitive plate is at the same time __ tained is then subjected to a repetition of the process, 


























A COMBINED PHONOGRAPH AND LAMP 


An artistic lamp (left) which contains a phonograph, disclosed by merely raising the hood when desired (right), which, it is 
claimed, possesses a smoother tone than that of the usual cabinet style machines 
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A LABOR-SAVING AUTOMOBILE JACK 


By the use of this jack the automobile — itself off the ground, saving the labor and energy necessary in operating ordinary 
jacks which depend on vertical leverage for action 





P the motion being now, however, at right angles to the AUTOMATIC BOTTLE TOP 
lines drawn out in the first operation. The final 
S } product is an enlarged copy of the first picture, on four A METAL top that fits snugly over the top of a 


» times the original scale. It is, like the original, a neg- 
= ative, and can be reproduced by the ordinary process. 


milk bottle and operates automatically is in 
many cases replacing the cardboard cap in general 


























FOR THE STENOGRAPHER FOR DRILLING RIFLE BARRELS 
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By merely pressing down a key the stenographer raises the 
copy line by line back of a stationary line indicator, pre- 
venting straining of the eyes due to shifting constantly from 
one line of copy to another 


A space- and time-saving machine drills twelve rifle 
barrels at one operation instead of but two barrels, as in the 
machines heretofore employed for this purpose and has many 
other advantages 
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A SANITARY BOTTLE TOP 


By means of a weight fastened on the underside the lid is 
kept closed when the bottle is upright 


use for covering milk and cream bottles. The device 
clamps to the mouth of any bottle whether of pint 
or quart size and has a lid which is kept closed when 
the bottle is upright by a weight on the under side. 
When the bot- 
tle is tipped 
the lid opens 
automatically. 
There is also a 
lip projection 
which con- 
verts anordin- 
ary bottle into 
a pitcher. The 
weight is suffi- 
cient to keep 
thelid securely 
closed. 




































A HANDY GARDEN TOOL 

A simple, inexpensive, but essentially practical lawn 
edger for keeping trim the edges of walks and borders of 
flower beds 


A PRACTICAL LAWN EDGER 


N INEXPENSIVE but efficient garden tool for 

keeping the grass and weeds from encroaching 

on the paths is of interest to dwellers in the country 

or in the suburbs of a city who are waging incessant 
warfare against weeds. 

This labor-saving tool is extremely simple in con- 
struction, consisting as it does of a knife blade made 
of carbon steel attached alongside a small iron wheel, 
both of which are mounted upon a long wooden handle 
similar to the handle of a rake. The knife makes a 
smooth clean cut about an inch and a quarter wide 
and from an inch to about two inches deep. 








A NEW METHOD OF ENLARGING PHOTOGRAPHS 


By means of an extremely simple apparatus, composed mainly of strips of wood and brass, it is possible to enlarge photographs 
without the use of an expensive lens 
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